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INTERESTING TO SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS. 

At the closing out sale of the Avery & 
Murphy herd of Shorthorns at Port 
Huron, May 18 and 19, 1881, the Airdrie 
Dachesses owned by them, with one ex- 
ception, went to other States. This ex- 
ception was Airdrie Duchess 11th, then 
six weeks old, which went tothe Mitchell 
Brothers, of Mt. Clemens, for $5,055. The 
senior of the two brothers, Mr. B. Mitch- 
ell, of Detroit, had previously laid the 
foundation of a herd by purchases from 
such breeders as Wm. Ball, A. 8. Brooks 
and Willard Wixom. The Duchess heifer 
was kept at Mt. Clemens, the others going 
into the hands of Mr. Wm. Johnson of 
Jorthville, Wayne Co., to be cared ‘for. 









State were interested in the future of that 
heifer, and from time to time items re- 
garding her were published. In 1884, Mr. 
B. Mitchell announced that he had im- 
ported a Duke bull from England to breed 
on his Duchess heifer. In June, 1384, in 
company with Mr. Wm. Rowley of Mt. 
Clemens, we visited the Mitchell farm 
and saw the heifer and a red yearling 
bull, said to have been imported. The 
heifer was then in calf, and early in 
August, 1884, it was announced in the 
FaRMER, on the authority of Mr. B. Mitch- 
ell, that she had dropped a red roan 
bull calf. On October 22, 1885, the Mitch- 
ell Brothers wrote us that Airdrie 
Duchess 11th had dropped her second 
calf, also a bull, and their note was pub 
lished in the Farmer of October 27th. 

In November last one of the brothers 
called at the FARMER office, and said he 
Would like to have the breeding of his 
Duchess eattle published. He gave us the 
pedigrees, written by himself, and they 
appeared. In conversation he said he 
had first imported the 5th Duke of Tre- 
gunter, bred by Col. Gunter of, England, 
in 1881, and the first calf dropfed by Air- 
drie Duchess 11th was by him. He named 
this calf Duke of Mecklenburg. He had 
then sent him back and imported from the 
herd of Sir T. Halford of England, a 
Duke bull without a single outcross since 
the days of Thomas Bates, which he call- 
ed the Duke of Kensington, and the last 
bull calf was by him. This gave the Mit- 
chell Brothers three Duke bulls and the 
Duchess heifer. At the time Mr. 
Mitchell was in the Farmer of- 
fice, Hon. H. H. Hinds, President 
of the Michigan Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ “Association, was also present, 
énd the breeding of the. two bulls said to 
be imported was thoroughly discussed. 
Mr. Hinds asked Mr. Mitchell if he was 
aware that the 5th Duke of Tregunter 
¥as now owned by Mr. H. Y. Attrill, of 
Goderich, Ont. He said he was. Some 
time after the pedigrees of the animals re- 
ferred to had appeared in the Farmer, 
Mr. Attrill telegraphed for some copies of 
that issue,and they were sent. Some of the 
stock men in the vicinity of Mt. Clemens, 
in private conversation with the editor of 
the Farmer, insisted that the Mitchell 
Brothers had never had but one bull at 
their place, and that both calves were by 
him. As soon, therefore, as the 29th 
Volume of the American Herd-book ap- 
Peared, the pedigrees sent in by the Mit- 
chell Brothers were examined. On re- 
Cord we found the pedigrees of a bull and 
& heifer from Airdrie Duchess lith, the 
heifer being given the name of Duchess 
of Mecklenberg, calved October 1, 1883, 
* year before the Airdrie Duchess 11th 
ever had acalf. Mr. Mitchell waa invit- 
€d overto the FanMER office to explain. 
: ist he was asked if he had sent in the 
De bull calves dropped by !Airdrie 

chess 1ith. He replied that he had 
only cent in the older one. He was then 
tsked to explain. how he®@ame to put o 
ifer from her on tecord. it-rather 
‘teggered him at first,-but he finally said 


se £heep?—Hen Maz ure for , 


.6 


Ofcourse’ Shorthorn men all through the } 


that in 1884 Airdrie Duchess 11th had 
dropped twins—a bull and a heifer. It 
was then hinted to him that Mr. Attrill 
had sent for copies of the FarMER con- 
taining the pedigrees given by him, and 
he was asked if he still adhered to his state- 
ment that the first calf was by 5th Duke 
of Tregunter. He replied that he did; 
that perhaps Mr. Attrill did not know 
that the Duchess had been bred to the 5th 
Duke, as he, Mitchell, had had her 
served while the 5:h Duke was passing 
through Michigan on his way to Chicago 
to begsold. We saw it was no use ques- 
tioning him further, for this statement 
was entirely at variance with the one pre- 


4 | viously made, that he had imported the 
5th Duke, used him, and sent him back to | 
But we called his attention to | 
the fact that ne had also placed on record } 
two Oxford cows, said to be imported | 


England. 


from the herd of the Duke of Devonshire, 
England, and asked him where those c)ws 


had intended purchasing those animals, 
had put them on record so asto have them 
aH right on their arrival, but had finally 
decided not to take them. 

These statements convinced us at 
once that there was no dependence 
to be placed on what Mr. Mitchell 


8} said, and it was decided to hunt 


up the facts about these cattle. First, 
Mr. Attrill was written to as to the facts 
in regard to the 5th Duke of Tregunter. 


In reply he wrote: 

“‘T will insist upon the proper cor- 
rection being made in the ee of the 
calf from Airdrie Duchess lith, because 
she never was at my place. Tohavegone 
there she would have to pass through a 
three months quarantine at Point Edward, 
and the 5th Duke of Tregunter has never 
been off my farm since he arrived from 
quarantine at Quebec.” 

Learning that some cattle belonging to 
Mr. Attrill had passed through Port 
Huron for Chicago, and had been looked 
after by Mr. John P. Sanborn, we wrote 
him in regard to Mr. Mitchell’s statement 
that Airdrie Duchess 11th had been sent 
there to be bred to 5th Duke of Tregun- 
ter. Mr. Sanborn’s reply was.as follows: 
Port Huron, Feb. 26, 1886. 
Robt. Gibbons, Esq., Michigan Farmer, Detroit. 
My Derar Sir:—I am in receipt of 
yours of the 23d inst., andin answer to 
your inquiries would say: The 5th Duke 
of Tregunter did not pass through Port 
Huron in 1883: Consequently Airdrie 
Ath could not have been bred to 
the 5th Duke of Tregunter at Port Huron. 
The only bull which Mr. Attrill had at 
Port Huron, or has had at any time (ex- 
cept when his stock passed through to 
Chicago for sale) was the ‘‘ Duke of Con- 
naught and Ridgewood,” afterward sold 
by him to B. C. Rumsey, of Buffalo, 
while here; and in fact, from the time he 
left Chicago until he went into quaran- 
tine at Point Edward, he was in my 
charge. I have but one calf from him, 
and no animal except mine was served 
by him. Mr. Attrill very kindly per- 
mitted me to use his young Duke while 
in my charge, and I certainly would not 
have been guilty of permitting his use by 
any other person without a written order 
from him. I sawthe young Duke taken 
from my farm to the car that took him to 
and over tbe river and to quarantine, the 
Canadian fegulations being so rigid that 
they required the loading on this side, 
and would not even permit him to be 
crossed on the ferry and led, —- 
the distance was but little over a mile. 
I cannot understand why Mr. Mitchell 
should pursue the course which has been 
intimated, as it can only result in ruining 
the — of his — 

am, very respectfu ours, 

7 POHN Py ANBORN. 


Noting in the Herd Book that the 
heifer calf credited to Airdrie Duchess 11th 
as having beendropped in 1883, was al- 
leged to be sired by 8th Duke of Hillhurst 
51077, now owned by Mr. C. A. DeGraff, 
of Janesville, Min., we wrote him for in- 
formation also. His reply was as follows: 
JANESVILLE, March 16, 1886. 
Messrs. Johnstone & Gibbors. 
GENTLEMEN—Your letter at hand. I 
bought the 8th Duke of Hillhurst from 
Mr. H. Cochrane. I never knew he was 
bred to 11th Duchess of Airdrie, if he was 
it was before [ got him, an@do not think 
that possible, for he knew nothing about 
it when we bred him the first time. If 
he was bred to 11th Duchess it was when 
Mr. Cochrane had him, not after I bought 
him. ne this is what you want. 


ours truly, 
Cc. A. DEGRAFF. 


These letters settle the matter beyond 
dispute, and the pedigrees put on record 
by Mitchell Brothers in regard to the 
stock bred from Airdrie Duchess 11th are 
shown to be false. The ‘‘explanation ” 
that this heifer had twins is shown to be 
unworthy of belief from the fact that the 
heifer is recorded as dropped in 1883, 
and the bull in 1884; that the bull 
calf is said to be sired by the 5th Duke 
of Tregunter 45961, and the heifer by 
8th Duke of Hillhurst 51077—certainly a 
surprising pair of twins with a year’s dif- 
ference in their ages and by different 
bulls. 

The bull recorded as Duke of Kensing- 
ton 65819, bred by T. Holford, Dorset- 
shire, Eng., and asserted to be imported 
by the Mitche!] Bros., is now in the hands 
of Mr. George Fulton, of Mt. Clemens, 
who is keeping him for the owners. He 
js a fine animal, but as to his breeding we 
shall be able to say more at a future 
time. 

And now, as to our position in this 
matter: Mr. Mitchell used the FarmER 
to give currency to spurious pedigrees, 
and to help impose on the public. We 
would be derelict. to the great stock- 
breeding interestd of the State if we al- 
lowed such disreputable practices to pass 


were. He “explained” this by saying he | 
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Imported Percheron Mare Nina 38388 (2688). Property of Savage & Farnum, Island Home Stock Farm, Grosse Isle, Mich. , 





upon which stock-breeding depends it is 
the honor and integrity of those engaged 
in it, and the sooner the business is rid of 


better. ‘‘ With malice toward none,” we 
propose, 40 far as we can, in the interest 
of honest breeders and improved stock, 
to make fraud and trickery both dis- 
graceful and infrequent in this State. 


<i & le 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 





Forr Devrrancz, Va., March 27, 1886. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
Through a friend, the. Micuicax Farm- 
ER has been received and read by me for 
the past two years, and there being two 
items of interest to the farmers of Michi- 
gan, which, perhaps, I might throw some 
light upon, I take the liberty of thrusting 
a short communication upon you, either 
for the waste basket or insertion in the 
Farmer, at your discretion. 

ist. In a communication from A. C. G., 
in the issue of March 16, “impelling me 
forward,” etc., without giving any points 
therein contained, I will, for sake of brev- 
ity, simply give the conclusions I have ar- 
rived at after a few years’ use of commer- 
cial fertilizers, principally on wheat, with 
some small trials on oats and corn, on an 
extremely thin soil here in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, Virginia. It is about about 
as follows: Most of the four or five 
brands I have used have had the most 
marked effeet, (in fact I might say won- 
derful), which, after stating the fact that 
the amount used per acre, 800 Ibs., is only 
about one ounce to the square yard, and 
the difference in yield being from almost 
nothing to 15 to 20 bushels per acre on 
wheat, you must agree with meas to the 
effect. Mark this, that this is where the 
lands have been reduced to nearly a state 
of worthlessness by over cultivation or 
cropping, instead of ‘“‘having become 
very rich from the very best of farming,” 
as per A. C. G. It is not necessary to wait 
until the crop is grown to see whether it 
is beneficial or not. Let a single tooth of 
the drill fail to feed the fertilizer, or shut 
off any part of the lot, and the effect, if 
beneficial, can be seen at almost any point 
along the ends of drill rows from the time 
the plant has fairly begun growing until 
the time of cutting. The heads also are 
much greater in length, and grain larger 
and more plump. 

As to ground boneI have an unfavor-. 
abl@ opinion. Fresh bones are no doubt 
very beneficial; but the most in the tradg 
are bones that have lain on the ground or 
our country merchants’ platforms under- 
going the bleaching process until, in most 
cases they are nearly worthless before 
used. - 

2d. About washing sheep: The custom 
here is to clip and sell without washing, 
and I am fully satisfied that the wool 
brings the highest market value accord- 
ing to condition, etc., as if washed. The 
quotations of prices, as given in the locals, 
never make over five cents difference be- 
tween washed and unwashed. Two years 
ago my wool (common and unwashed) 
brought 22c, and last year 19c, while in 
Michigan, for both unwashed wool 
brought lower prices than the above 
named, if I was correctly informed by 
friends while visiting there last summer. 
I lived in Oakland County, Mich., from 
1880 to 1865, and sold wool for a number 
of years; but had, owing to the custom, 
(not otherwise a necessity) to wash my 
sheep; and when Icame herein the spring 
of 1877 was pleased to learn that the cus- 
tom was different. 

Now, if the wool-growers in Michigan 
would unite, or a majerity at least 
would not wash, and just hold their wool 
‘until the rush of washed wool into market 
had passed by, they would sdon obtain the 
full market value of their unwashed clips, 








“anchidlléngedyy If there is any one thing: 
. o er § , ; : 


in g short time washing shee would 
fecal bheolbins —99 mente a 


men whose reputation is suspicious the: 





VALUB OF DIFFERENT GRADES 
OF MERINO SHEEP. 





Baru, N, Y., March 15, 1886. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

DRAR SIR:-Asa the sheep-breeding and 
wool-growing interest is being tried in the 
balance, I would like to get oy — 
as to the real worth of two lots of breed- 
ing ewes, grade Merinos, three years old. 
Lot No. 1 will shear eight pounds per 
head; No. 2 will shear six pounds per 
head; each flock having the same 
care and in the same  cdndition. 
Wool of each flock worth the same 


| price. What I want to know is how much 


more.is No. 1 worth than No..2 per head 
for. wool- and . wg purpo 

My questions may not be in.gpod shape; 
if you get my meaning you can put it in 
proper shape. I think you can show to us 
farmers the difference in valus between 
good sand oor sheep. You ean figure 
on 100 of each lot to be kept for ten years. 

ELI HARRINGTON. 





The question which our friend from 
Bath asks is a timely one for the farm- 
ers to consider, for in many {cases we find 
many ready to assert that, at present 
prices for wool and mutton, “the keep- 
ing of sheep does not pay,” and cannot 
successfully be carried on. While this is 
true with one class of sheep, it may not 
be true with another. There are no doubt 
alarge number of flocks in New York, 
Ohio and Michigan which are running 
their owners in debt annually, while the 
owners are waiting for better prices. 
There are few placesin either of these 
States where flock No. 2 will pay any 
profit to its owner. If can only be done 
on cheaper lands than most of the coun- 
try reached by the MicniGaN FARMER, as 
will be seen by account below. There are 
go many conditions to be taken into con- 
sideration in the answer to this question, 
varying according to condition of soil, 
price of laud, adaptability to sheep, etc., 
with different farms, that only a general 
answer can be given, suited to most cases, 
and those will be on lands of an average 
price. In other words, a flock averaging 
five lbs. of wool might not bring its owner 
in debt on land costing $40 per acre, while 
one shearing even a pound more could not 
fail to do so on land worth $60 per acre. 
It will almost invariably follow wher you 
héar a farmer very emphatic in announc- 
jng that “‘ sheep don’t pay” that he has a 
flock which will shear only from four to 
six lbs., and only by the improvement 
which some are availing themselves of 
during the low prices for good rams, wiil 
be found the key to prosperity. The fol- 
lowing statement we consider practically 
covers the question for one year. 


The estimates are made on two lots, 
each containing 100 head of grade Me- 
rinos, the average life of usefulness of 


which is eight years: 
LoT No.1. 
Interest on flock No 1 at $2 per head...... $14 
Cost of summering 30 weeks at 3 cts...... 
comet wintering 22 weeks at 4 cts........ 
of shearing and marketing at 10 cts.. 
Loss in deatns.... 2... .... sees ........... 
Loss in age, renewal of same.............. 


Total expense of 100 sheep one year.$233 ou 


Value of 70 lambs (fall of year) at $125.. $87 50 
Value ef 800 lbs wool at 25¢............... 200 00 





Total income........ 222s ....... sees 
Net profiton lot No 1.............. ........ 


LOT No. 2. 








Interest on flock No 2 at $150 per head.. $10 50 
Cost of summe 30 weeks at 3 cts...... 90 00 
Cost of wintering 23 weeks at 4cents...... 88 00 
Shearing and marketing..................+ 10 00 
Loss in deaths.........--+-ceeeeseeece oe 450 
Loss in ages, renewal of samé............ 18 7% 

Total expense 100 sheep, one year.. $221 75 
Value of 70 lambs at $1.... ............... $70 00 
Value of 600 lbs of woolat 25 cts............ 150 00 

Potal meomo...................:... 00 
Net loss on lot No 2........ ... ......... 75 


Even this estimate is giving the poorer 
lot the advantage which practice will not 
warrant, as farmers usually renew their 


losses by filling in with younger ones, 
and the cost of lot No. 2 would then be at 
the same figure as lot No. 1. But as 
fi s can be madé to 8 
— it is thought ast 40 ten be 
above.: . 
ed 6 — 

For the Michigan Farmer. 

THOSE NICE POTATOES. 

See here, friend farmer, do not simply 
glance at this title, and with a shrug of 
the shoulders, as much as to say, 
‘“‘Humph, I know all about potatoes; 
I have grown them for years,” pass it by. 
I want a few moments of yo 


In a former issue, Jan. 6, 1885, I ga 
my method of growing. large potatoes 
with but few small ones. With another 
year’s experience I am so tirmly con- 
vinced of the superiority of my plan over 
the common method that I would like 
you to give it a trial. 

If you did not select your seed at the 
time of digging, (which is the only prop- 
er time to select the finest specimens), 
do so at the earliest opportunity, Care- 
ful investigators have become convinced 
some potatoes are better for seed than 
others. I select for seed tubers of uni- 
form size and shape as near as possible, 
with but few eyes and those in clusters, 
even with tbe surface, neither raised or 
depressed. If perfect seed is scarce, I 
select certain eyes with perfect charac- 
teristics, and discard the balance of the 
potato, selecting only healthy tubers. 
Potatoes run out because the poorest in- 
stead of the best tubers are usually 
planted, and usually net one peck in one 
hundred bushels is perfect seed. By 
selection for three years one may so im- 
prove the criginal as to be unrecognizable. 

Iam convinced the vigor of growth is 
affected by the cutting of the seed. By 
eutting single eyes in the center of each 
piece, one may avoid mutilating the 
fibrous roots, thereby retaining all the 
strength of each separate eye. Seeds- 
men perceiving the necessity of 3 curved 
knife to cut seed in this manner, now 
offer one for sale. The true center of a 
potato is about one-third of its length 
from the stem end. 

Sandy loam is best for potatoes. If 
grown on clay, it is well the rrevious 
year to plow underacrop of clover, buck- 
wheat, or other good soiling crop, straw 
or manure, to lighten the soil. On heavy 
land there 1s no one thing more helpful 
an late fall plowing, leaving the ground 
* loose as possible. Earlier autumn 
plowing is profitable if a fertilizing crop 
is tutned under; the ground in either 
case being cross-plowed deep in the 
spring, using no manure, or the roots 
may be worm eaten. Work the rows 
straight and uniform one way, across the 
furrows, using a line the other way. 
One man can open the soil for hills, 
with a spade set in the ground 
perpendicularly and drawn forward to 
create a fissure to receive the seed, when 
by withdrawing the spade the earth 
covers the seed; or the opening and cov- 
ering may be done with a hoe, a boy 
dropping the seed at the right time. On 
warm sandy land the seed should godown 
six inches and be covered two iriches 
deep, leaving a depression over the hill. 
I can raise more marketable potatoes by 
planting three feet apart each way, with 
two eyes in a hill, than by heavier seed- 
ing; one eye in a hill yielding about two- 
thirds as many. 

The planting can be done in half the 
time of plowing, or a8 fast as a man and 
boy can walk, another boy walking across 





ee 


the line over. The soil is left in better 
condition not to drag it. i 

I prefer a straight tooth drag to go over 
them the first time to destroy weeds and 
cultivate the young plants. It pays to 
have straight rows of uniform width to 
cultivate with either a horse hoe or an 
extension cultivator; double shovels re- 
quire twice the labor and leave the 
ground too rough, as the more level it is 
left the better. Cultivation should con- 
tinue twice each way weekly for several 
weeks, and at less frequent intervals as 
late as September first with late varieties, 
}to-keep them growing thrifty the entire 


bugs appear, increasing the amount with 
growth of vines as long as bugs appear, 
using 200 pounds or more _ per acre. 
By this method the growing season is ex- 
tended several weeks, maturing the 
tubers which set late, all growing finely 
down in the moist. earth, no weeds or 
grass sapping the moisture and fertility 
of the soil, no bare stalks standing up a 
few inches devoid of covering; but the 
entire surface covered so completely 
with dark green foliage as to barely dis- 
tinguish the rows. 

Some may think the seed or distance 
insufficient, but experience demonstrates 
that more large, dry, healthy tubers can 
be grown on an acre free from rot than 
by heavier seeding. About 30 bushels of 
market potatoes and two to five of small 
ones, may be grown on soil that would 
produce ten bushes of good potatoes, and 


75 of small ones under the old plan. 
W. H. GARDNER. 
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A SHEEP BREEDER MAKES A 
STATEMENT. 


spe; | attention. © Tmean you. X comment Luse slug ahot as aoon as the} _ 
ve . 


Mouine. 








Rusu, N. Y., March 22, 1888. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Rumors have reached us in various 
ways from the west, that we have changed 
the base and foundation of our flocks of 
sheep, whivh we have been breeding for 
the past twenty years. We would ask 
the privilege through your paper to set 
this matter right. We owe this explana- 
tion to ourselves and to the public. In 
the fall of 1882 we sold to D. P. Dewey 
and J. H. Thompson, of Grand Blanc, 
Mich,, all our ewes, including one stock 
ram, retaining the lambs of that year, 
leaving P. Martin eight ewe lambs and 
G. F. Martin 14. The same season P. 
Martin bought nine ewe lambs of 8.8. 
Lusk, of Victor, N. Y., and five of D. P. 
Dewey, of Grand Blanc, all being direct 
decendants of both the old flocks of P. 
and G. F. Martin. In the winter of 1888 
bought ten ewe lambs of W. DeLong of 
West Cornell, Vt., being descendants of 
other families. In the fall of 1883, when 
we were about to breed these ewes, we 
thought best to bring in fresh blood in our 
flocks, which had been quite closely im- 
bred during the 16 years we had bred them. 
We procured of F. D. Barton, of Vergen- 
nes, Vt., his rams Standard 2nd and 
Wrinkley. From this cross Peter Martin 
raised 12 ewe lambs and G. F. Martin 
eight. This cross being satisfactory, in 
the fall of 1884 we procured of F. D. 
Barton Standard 2nd, Black Jaek and 
Waltham. This resulted in 10 ewe 
lambs for P. Martin and six for G. F. 
Martin, making 44 ewes, including lambs, 
for P. Martin, and 28 for G. F. Martin. 
P. Martin has not sold a ewe from this 
lot, and intends holding them for the base 
and foundation of his flock. G. F. Mar- 
tin has sold a half interest in his yearling 
ewes and all his ewe lambs of this year; 
the balance he intends to keep. 


pany, 25 yearling ewes of J. W. Buell of 
Sudbury, Vt., whieh were divided, P. 
Martin receiving 12 and @. F. Martin 13, 
which are now in our breeding fiocks. 
These ewes are pure descendents of the 
old W. R. Sanford flock. In the summer 
of 1885 we made a visit to Barton’s, and 
we became very much interested in Viea 
and the stock sired by him, owing to 
their dense heavy fleeces of excellent 
quality and abundance of buff oil, evenly 
diffused in all parts of the fleece. He 
sired Black Jack, Cortez, Gold Nugget 
and Bullion, rams of great weight of 
fleece. We made a contract with Mr. 


ewes, allsired by Vici but one, an 
January of this year we bought 16 —* 
of the same crop, mostly sired by Vici, 
—* 28 oto owned in company with 
m, Which are 
ae opr bred for a term 
Now, instead of selling and disposing 
of our old flock, which’ we have been 
building up for the past 20 years to our 
satisfaction, we believe it possible that 
we can{ still make improvement in the 
right direction by the use of Vici and his 
stock. We have had the use of Vici the: 
Present season, and have the promise of 
him for the next in connection with the 
young rams above mentioned, in which 
we own a part intere 
hein st except one called 








At Oceol: Center, Livingsten County. 

The secoud public shee 
the Oceola Center Breeders’ —— 
will be held on the premises of E. J. E. 
W. Hardy, A;ril 22d, 1886. All exhibits 
must be ready for inspection by 9.4. mu. 
Exhibitors will be requested to furnieh 
their shearers, and answer any questions 
relating to care and treatment of sheep 
or fleece. There will be ten fleeces select 
ed from those taken this day that will be 
cleansed by, and at the expense of the As- 
sociation. Parties desiring to enter sheep 
for the shearing should inform the Secre- 
tary as soon as the 18th, that proper ar⸗ 
rangements may be made for their accom- 
modation. If parties froma distance will 
come the 21st, they will be properly en- 
tertained. There will be a picnic dinner 
one on the premises the day of shear- 

g. al 





At Imlay City, Lapeer County, 

The annual sheep-shearing at Imlay City 
has been fixed for Tuesday, May 11th. 
The officers elected for the Association 
this year are as follows: President, R. 
B. Riee; Vice-President, F. M. Haines: 
Treasurer, T. B. Hough; Secretary, F. J. 
Dodge. 


At Romeo, Maeomb County. 

The annual shearing of the Macomb 
County Sheep-Breeders’ and Wool-Grow- 
ers’ Association will he held at Romeo on 
Thursday, May 6th. 





Eastern Michigan Association. 

The fourth annual meeting of the East- 
ern Michigan Sheep-Breeders’ and Wool- 
Growers’ Association will be held on the 
fair grounds at Plymouth, on Tuesday 
April 27th. A general invitation is ex— 
tended to all interested to attend. 


yr 





Will it Pay to Raise Sheep? 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

' Will it pay to raise sheep? It certainly 
will. They are the easiest stock handled, 
the cheapest to fence against, and the 
least trouble in many ways. ' They are 
also a necessity on a farm for the benefit 
of the land, giying ready. money returns 
at least twice a year, even if prices are 
depressed a little at present. No man 
can produce wheat, corn or oats with a 
profit at present prices; but we can’t lay 
aside the plow or harrow. We are de- 
pendent beings, not independent ones. 
Therefore I claim that the breeding of 
pure bred stock is becoming more snd 
more essential in order to find ready sale. 
If we must take lower prices in order to find 
ready sale for such stock, we can make 
them quicker, and accept a smaller profit. 
We must continue raising Merino sheep 


in Michigan. 
A. J. MC MI 3 
MzEnvon, St. Joseph Co, £973 


— * * 


Hen Manure for ‘Corn. 
— — 5 
Wixom, March 27, 1896. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer," 

I have quite a large quantity of 
manure. ill you i aah tell J ook = 
handle it to get the most benefit from’ it 
in using it on my corn field? Please 
answer through the Farmer or otherwise 
as is most convenient, pe a 








To get the most good out of this 
manure it should be mixed with plaster— 
about an equal amount of plaster and hen 
manure if the manure is dry and in good 


applied in the hill, taking care that it does 
not come in contact with the seed. The 
usual way is to put about a spoonful of 
the mixture in the hill, scatter a little 
earth over 1t and then drop in the seed. 





THERE are enid to be over twenty ‘miilion 








the field in the opposite direction to set 


‘Ih January, 1824, we bought, in com- 


CoM fe iba 4 


of 


uw a e > Lis 


young forest trees under successful cultiire in 
Kansas. © — seco, Resa... 


antes Dae tol 


Barton for a half interest in 12 yearling 


conditien. The mixture shonld then be - 


sek dey amine —— 
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In the center of one side, two wild horses 
are peaceably grazing on the plain, still 
in the enjoyment of their liberty. Next 
they are lassoed by the Scythians, and 


4 


— —— 


ee Zorn. 











i Ehe Horse. 


SHOEING YOUNG COLTS. 








finally brought to the ground. In the 
centre of the front of the vase is repre- 
sented the method by Rarey. A Scythian 
is engaged in strapping ap one of the 
forelegs of a horse, which he will pres- 
ently bring on its knees by another cord, 
and by wearing out its patience show 
that he isthe master (these cords were 
found beside the vase when it was first 
discovered, but have since been lost). To 
the right of the last mentioned group 
stands a horse already broken in and 
saddled and bridled. His master is en- 
geged attaching hobbles to his forelegs, 
so that ce may leave him partly at liberty 
while he joins the others in their work.” 





A French Writer Makes Some Sugges- 
tions. 





Parts, Feb. 20, 1886. 

“No shoe, no horse,” said veterinary 
Lafosse. In the 18th century Garsault 
drew attention to the necessity of study- 
ing the first shoeing, as on its correct 
execution depended in a large measure 
the formation of the animal's foot, and 
the development, or at least, good work- 
ing of the joints, and the securing of 
strong tendons. At what age ought a 
colt to be shod? As late as possible, say 
some—say four or five years; others 
would execute it at two or three years. 
But when isthe hoof fully developed, so 
as to resist a Chinese swathing in iron? 
While the wearing of the hoof does not 
exceed its d-velopment, or expose any 
vital part, there is no great utility in 
calling in the farrier. But if the foal 
be taken early into training, and exercised 
over hard surfaces, a slipper may be nec- 
essary. Perhaps between three and four 
years of age will appear to many as the 





Horse, Gossip. 





GLANDERS are prevalent in this city to some 
extent, and we would warn farmers coming to 
the city with their teams against watering 
them at the public watering troughs. 





Mr. L. C. Wess, of Mason, Ingham Co., 
has just had dropped a stallion colt by Bailey 
2:223¢, (8547), dam Cora Belle 2:2934, by Joe 
Gavin 564, out of Owosso Belle by Louis 
Napoleon (207). 





CORN AGAIN. 





A Few Words of Response to our Cass 


County Friend, 





I do not object to the wholesome criti- 


cisms of M. B. W. on my corn. article. 
The columns of the Farmer afford a broad 


plain wkeréon the farmers of the whole 


State may meet upon footing of equality 


and learn wisdom from their different ex- 
periences and opinions. The further fact 
that the writer hails from Volinia, the 
home of one of the most intelligent 
farmers’ clubs in the State, entitles 
his criticisms to more than ordinary 
consideration. Bearing these facts in 
mind I will ask the indulgence of the 
readers of the FARMER whileI ‘rise and 
explain.” I think it will be apparent that 
the main cause of our difference of opin- 
ion grows out of our difference in loca- 
tion. The county of Cass where he re- 
sides is supposed to be the most favored 
corn region of our State, being bounded 
on the south by Indiana, and overlapped 
by those vast prairies which stretch far 
and wide over the great southwest. On 


proper period to commence shoeing, and 
when the development of the foot cannet 
be affected. 

Few foals,are born with defective 
hoofs, and if in riper years such appear, 
the cause must be attributed to the far- 
rier’s vicious handiwork. It may arise 
from his ignorance of the structure of the 
foot, and hence the excellent decision of 
the French government to exact, that 
apprentice farriers shall henceforth at- 
tend techrical lectures on the pathology 

of the horse’s foot. 

As a safe rule, the shoes of colts should 
be light, and relatively narrow, to allow 
of the elastic play of the foot, while offer- 
ing no impediment to its development. 
The nails, limited to six, ought to have 
small heads, and be sunk in the groove 
of the shoe itself. The forefeet are first 
shod, and two months later the hind feet. 
It is usual to varnish the hoof to protect 
it from dryness. Change the shoes once 
a@month. Where colts are left unshod 
their feet ought to be periodically ex- 
emined, and pared; this may guard 
against blemishes. Besides, it accustoms 
the colts to have their feet handled; the 
latter ought to be from time to time 
lifted up in the stable or field, and given 
a few slaps on the sole, as a rehearsal of 
the farrier’s services. The first shoeing 
Ouglit to be effected by an old farrier, or 
one not likely to coerce or torture the 
colt, and so have an unhappy influence 


the epizootic in a mild form is prevailing in 
various parts of that county. A number of 
horses in that city are affected but no deaths 
have occurred. Several animals in South La 
Gro township are reported to have died. The 
disease yields readily to treatment. 


who trained Forhall, says in his new book of 
reminiscences of the turf that 
the greatest horse he ever train 
his winning of the Cambridgeshire was per. 
haps the most marvelous performance on 
record, as he met the very best field that ever 
ran for it or any other handicap. 


Association, Oakwood, Ind., in a private note 
to the FaRMER, says: 
isfactory this winter, and we were never 60 
near sold out as at present; yet we still have 
four Clevelands and eight Clydes old enough 
for service this season. Our colts are matur- 
ing nicely during the winter, and we shall have 
a choice lot of well acclimated horses for next 
year’s trade. Spring has come, and farmers 
are plowing.” 


Horsgs.—This vast sum comprehends the 
value of the Percheron horses that have been 
imported from the best breeding districts of 
France by Mr. M. W. Dunham, of “‘ Oaklawn 
Farm,’ Wayne, Illinois. The number import- 
ed and collected at this establishment during 
the past two years aggregate 1,000 head, nearly 


the other hand my county of Tuscola is 
washed on the north by Saginaw Bay, a 
great arm of one of our great northern 
lakes. Ineed hardly add that this fact 
makes hie location the favored region for 
the Dent, while nature compels us to adopt 
the smaller varieties. Should his theory 
of distances prove right for his latitude, 
does it prove that my theory is wrong for 
mine? 

I am here prepared to admit that I made 
one remark that may be anomalous and 
debatabie,—that is where I incline to the 
opinion that the Flint varieties may re- 
quire about as much room as the Dent, 
It will be seen that I give as my reason 
the fact that the Flint varieties on good 
ground throw up a swamp of ‘‘suckers,” 
while the Dent scarcely suckers at all. In 
stating that four kernels of our Flint 
would frequently produce ten or more 
stalks it will be obvious that I did not ad- 
vocate that number of stalks, but simply 
stated it as areason why the Flint corn 
required more room than it would if like 
the Dent it failed to produce any suckers, 
Nor do we quarrel with these suckers, for 
we find them valuable. M. B. W. tells us 
substantially that he plants for corn and 
not for fodder. This is all right from his 
standpoint, but here in Tuscola County 
we find a good crop of cornstalks with its 
swamp of suckers equal to a moderate hay 
crop, while we would about as soon think 
of wintering our cattle on bean poles as 


A pispatcH from Wabash, Ind., says that 





Mr. Ws. Dar, the great English trainer 


‘oxhall is 
,» and that 





Tue Secretary of the Door Prairie Live Stock 


“Sales have been sat- 


THREE AND ONE-HaLF MILLIONS IN 


all recorded with pedigrees in the Percheron 
Stud Book, France. From it great numbers 
have been distributed to all parts of the United 
States and British possessions, contributing 
yargely to the prosperity of the agricultural 
industries of those countries. 


on its temperment for ever. 


. HORSES FOR MICHIGAN. 





* Messrs. Geo. E. Brown & Co., of Auro- 
ta, Ill., notify us of the sale of some fine 
horses to Michigan parties, and say in re- 
gard to them: 
~ The trade in horses with us this spring 
is better than everbefore known. While 
we have sold some cheap horses—clearing 
, our stables of second class ones—the 
majority of the sales have been of the 
very best class of horses. Among the lat- 
tér, and in which your ers will be 
most interested, were hglish Shire 
stallion, “‘ Warwick,” and the Cleveland 
Bay stallion, ‘‘Romeo” te C. B. Truesdell] 
of Wayne Co., and the Cleveland Bay stal- 
lion, *‘ Monarch” to Paineas Farrand, of 
St. Joseph Co. 

These horses were among our best, War- 
wick including in his pedigree such noted 
sires as Matchless Wonder (2692), Luck 
(1424), Champion (452), Samson (1948), 
Matchless (1509), Heart of Oak (997), 
Honest ‘Tom (1602).. Romeo has in his 
pedigree, among the more noted sires, 
Emperor (387), General Benefit (120), Vol- 





Messrs. Dewzy & Srewart, of Owosso, 

this week announce the trotting sires which 

will be in service at their stables this season- 

They areas follows: Louis Napoleon 207, by 
Volunteer, dam Hattie Wood, by Henry Clay; 

Joe Gavin 564, by Messenger Duroc, dam by 

Abdallah; Furor 3026, by King Rene, dam 

Fuga by George Wilkes; Bonnie Wilkes 3261, 

by Bourbon Wilkes, dam Carrie Sharp, by 

Alexandér’s Abdallah; and Col. Mapes 3024, | 
by Louis Napoleon, dam Hattie Mapes by Ab- 

dallah Star. 





Mr. Geo. Brusu, of Centerville, St. Joseph 
County, has recently purchased a trotting 
bred stallion, bred in the southern part of this 
State, which is said to have been sired by 
White Pigeon Chief, he by Brown Chief, he by 
Clay’sMembrino. White Pigeon Chief's dam 
was a fast Kentucky mare, pedigree not traced ; 
Membrino’s dam was sired by a horse owned at 
White Pigeon some years ago, and claimed to 
be of Morgan blood. This horse is eight years 
old, stands 16 hands, weight 1,200 pounds, 
dark chestnut in color, and a natural trotter 


on the cornstalks of Cass County. 


And I here call the reader’s attention to 


the fact that in my former article I as- 
signed the three southern tiers of counties 
as the natural field of the Dent corn. 


And now let us see what force of argu- 


ment between our two sections of the 
country may be derived from facts: I 
have before me the farm statistics of 
Michigan for 1882 and 1883 as issued from 
the office of the Secretary of State. From 
these I find thatin the year 1881 Tuscola 
County from 11,887 acres of corn produc- 
ed 595,280 bushels of ears, being a trifle 
over 50 bushels to the acre. 
year Cass County, from 29,700 acres pro- 
duced 1,273,657 bushels, being a little less 
than 43 bushels per acre. 
vor of Tuscola County cver seven bushels 
per acre. 


In the same 


Balance in fa- 


And now for 1882, being the latest data 


Ihave: In that year Tuscola, from 13,- 
785 acres, preduced 957,683 bushels, being 
693 bushels per acre. In the same year 
Cass County, from 33,915 acres produced 
1,810,848 bushels, being 53} bushels to the 
acres. Balance in favor of Tuscola Coun- 
ty over 16 bushels to the acre. 


I submit to the candid readers of the 


unteer (338), Michael (205),Sky rocket (280), 
Golden Hero (398), and Barnaby (15). In 
his selection, Mr. Truesdell showed rare 


although never trained. 


FarMER, whether there is anything in 
these figures that should induce Tuscola 
County corn growers to exchange their 





“Veritas,” in the Chicago Horseman, says: 
“In the agricultural journals of England we 
frequently encounter items as to the Cleveland 
Bays, but no stud book records the origin of 
these horses. Itis generally considered that 
they are a mixed blood, yet they possess dis- 
tinct transmissible qualities and are remarke 
able for substance coupled with ranginess 
and size, made grand by loftiness of carriage 
and action. Symmetrical form with certain 
blood-like traits, derived from a class of the 
largest and stoutest hunters. Their fixcd bay 
color indicates that there is a systematic plan 
of producing the type of horse known as the 
Cleveland Bay.” 


good judgment, and we hope his enter- 
prise will be appreciated by his neighbors. 
Monarch, the Cleveland Bay sold to 
Mr. Farrand, is out of Maud, imported by 
us in 1874, and was the first Cleveland 
Bay mare imported into America for 
breeding purposes, and by Vanguard, al- 
so imported by us. The pedigree on both 
sides'includes some of the best horses in 
the Stud Book of England, which, with 
the grand style and splendid proportions 
insures for his get a quality and uniform- 
ity only secured where individual merit is 
combined with first-class breeding. 

. ‘There cannot be but the very best re- 
sults realized from the introduction of 
these horses into Wayne and St. Joseph 
Counties, if breeding and individual mer 
it count for anything. 





RECENTLY we were asked to give the breed- 
{ag of a colt sired by Kyrat, ason of Sir Charles 
(Old Charley), and published it in the Farmer 
of last week. In the last issue of the Horseman 
we find the following from Messrs. Dewey & 
Stewart, of Owosso, in reference to the breed- 
ing of Old Charley, which may prove of inter- 
est: 


“A, T. F., Leslie, asks for the gree of the 
Hemingway Horse. When we were Cocee up 
bet np of Sir Charles (Old Charley, of 
) inl we ascertained that Sir Charles’ 
dam was by the Hemingway Horse, a son of 
Hill’s Vermont Black Hawk. Mr. W. 8. Perry, 
owrer of Daniel Webster, Sir Charles’ sire, 
told Mr. — and his son, now both 
dead, that the Hemingway Horse was sired b 
Hili’s Vermont Black Hawk, bred, raised and 
died in same town that said Black Hawk lived 
and died, —* 5* could po eng deer from 
any source the gree of the Hemingwa 
Horse's dam, it was unknown. He sai the 
Hemingway Horse was a good sire, and some 
of his get were then living about Shoreham, 
Vermont, at that time. As we write this an 
old bill of Daniel Webster, issued by Mr. Perry, 
his owner, in 1855, lies before us with a cut of 





Mr. Rarey’s Method of Training Horses 
More than Two Thousand Years Old. 
Recently there has been published a lit- 
tle volume on Russian art. In it the 
author, Mr. Maskell, describes a silver 
vase, now preserved in the Museum of 
the Hermitage, St. Petersburg, and 
known as the Vikopol Vase, it having 
been discovered some years ago in a large 
burial mound at Chertomlyk, near the 
town of Vikopol, on the Dnieper. The 
vase is Of silver, and stands about two 
feet high. It is thought to have 
made about 400 B.C, Engraved upon it 
is a delineation of the ancient Scythian 
method of taming wild horses. Mr. 
Maskell’s own account of it is as follows: | and as much superior in style to his half 
“The most remarkable and original | timte speed.) mS Ethan Allen was to 
part of the decoration of this magnificent 
vase is the frieze which runs round the 
shoulder, below the handles, and beneath 
the group of the stag and griffins. This 
is composed of a number of detached 
figures forming two distinct scenes—one 
in the front and one on the back of the 
vase. We have here a remarkable rep- 
resentation of a most important daily 
_ occupation of the nomad Scythians—the 
breaking in and training of the wild 


in 2:50, 15-2 hands high, weighed 1,100 poun 








Ay industry which has grown very rapidly, 
is the manufacture of Creameries, Butter- 
Makers, Butter Printing Presses, and Butter 
Packing Boxes. Our subscribers and the 
people generally are quick to see the advant- 
ages of improved methods, and in these times 
of lively competition the quality of butter is 
regarded critically, and its appearance goes a 
long ways towards its saleableness. A. H. 
Rem, of Philadelphia, whose advertisement 
appears in our columns, is the originator of 
these now almost necesssry appliances. By 
his way of printing and packing, a manufac- 
turer secures his own brand or stamp and once 


the horse on it; he was a horse that could ig of 


varieties of corn or their methods of cul- 
tivation for those of their more favored 
Cass County neighbors. 


But one word more: M.B. W. says: 


Let him plant ten acres of Dent corn on 
good ground, with four kernels in a hill, 
and rows 8} feet apart, and I will war- 
rant him to not have corn enough to win- 
ter half a dozen Berkshires, unless it 
should be an extra good year for corn.” 


Excuse me, my friend, for I must re- 


spectfully decline to ‘plant ten acres of 
Dent corn” here under the fresh breezes 
of Lake Huron; but let me plant the 
**smut nose,” as heretofore, and I am not 
certain that wg may not in the future, as 
in the past, produce more Berkshires to 
the acre than some of our southern neigh- 
bors. Last year from a field of 15 acres 
of ‘smut nose” corn my average was 
one hundred and ten bushels of ears to the 
acre, witha yield of fodder that would 
half pay for raising the crop. | 


OLD GENESEE. 





SHEEP-BREEDING AND WOOL- 


GRO WING. ° 





+ 

[An Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of 

the Saline Sheep- Breeders’ Aesociation, by Mr. 
J. 8. Wood.) 


I hardly think it worth while to Occupy 


much of your time on this occasion, and 
yet a few thoughts which readily suggest 
themselves as being closely related to the 


— 5* of this meeting, may not be out 
place. 
There can be no question but that sheep 
and wool rank among the first great in- 
dustries of the State and nation, whether 
considered in regard to the amount of 
capital invested, the amount of labor em- 
a og in the production of the raw ma- 
terial; the manufacture and sale of the 
finished goods, which are a convenience 
and luxury, if not an absolute necessity, 
to all classes and conditions of humanity 
wherever civilization extends.. The hum 
of the spindle and the clatter of the loom. 
are co-extensive with man’s comfort in all 
nations and ages, growing out of and de- 
pending upon this indus At the risk 
of ng your patience, I will present 
some statistics on the value of this in- 
dustry in this country. 

‘Except in women’s dress goods, the 
finest cloths and tae most costly shawls, 
woolen goods manufactured in the United 





of the method of horsebreaking, 


egy ; 


: 


goods known, one-half his work is over. Make 





his name is established, and the quality of his | States are unexcelled in quality, moderate 
each in price and produced in such great quan- 
a good article and so stamp it that it will al- 


ways be recognized and always have a ready. 





sale. Mn. Ret issues a circular 
of goods of his make, which a da cuted ot peel hich the demote 4 
should send for. tion was $5 90, and the foreign only 70c. 





Thus you see the woolens consumed by 
the great masses of our people are almost 
entirely of home production. During the 
year 1885 the total value of the importa- 
tions of woolen goods, not including 
yarns, was only $34,675,118, and these 
consisted chiefly of articles uged by the 
rich, viz: Tadies’ and children’s dress 
goods, $18,907,629; fine cloths, $9,167,720; 
costly,shawls, $890,944; ready-made wear- 
ing apparel chiefly for ladies, $1,434,004; 

ts and carpetings, chiefly of most ex- 
pensive kinds, $1.080,081. These articles 
for the opulent, $26,480,878, leaving a bal- 
ance of $8,194,785 to be divided among a 
population of 57,000,000, an average of 
about 144c each. The official figures 
of the census show that in the year end- 
ing June 1st, 1880, the domestic manu- 
factures of woolens aagregated $267,253, - 
918, or 7} times as much as the whole im- 
portations in 1885. To show the. magni- 
tude and consequent importance of the 
woolen industry of this country, the fol- 
lowing official statistics of the woolen 
mills for 1880, are presented. Capital in- 
vested, $159,691,899; average number of 
hands employed, 161,557; their wages $47, - 
889,087; value of materials used, $164.374,- 
551; value of product at wholesale $267,- 

18; wool consumed, 807,000,000 
pounds. These figures but inadequately 
express the magnitude of this industry 
and its importance to the country. No 
mention is made of the capital invested 
or of the hands employed and wages paid 
by 1,020,000 flockmasters in the Uniied 


| States engaged in the production of wool. 


No statement showing the capital invested 
and hands employed in the transportation 
of the materials by land and sea to the 
mills; and of the products of the mills to 
the centers of distribution and consump- 
tion. No particulars of the benefits re- 
sulting from the payment of vest sums 
of money to factory hands and other em- 
ploves, to woel growers and their men, to 
builders and artisans employed in erect- 
ing mills, to the manufacturers of textile 
machinery and their mechanics and other 
employes, to the army employed in trans 

porting the material and products, and 
those engaged in the sale of the products 
of the mills. The $220,000,000 thus an- 
nually distributed by the wage-workers 
and others,fin food, clothing, shelter, etc., 
becomes a widely extended stream that 
flows ——* part of ourcountry, — 
ing a luxuriance of prosperity and happi 


ness. 

While in all probability there is a great 
variety of opinion in regard to the causes 
of the present depression in every depart- 
ment of the sheep industry; I think all 
are ready to admit the fact, and the 
question at once forces itself on our at- 
tention, what can we do to turn the pres- 
ent evil into a permanent good? or in 
other words, how can we save ourselves 
from aruinous loss? We all know that 
we cannot sell at present prices without 
such loss; neither are we now getting any 
adequate reward for time and labor, ab- 
solutely necessary to maintain the present 
status of our flocks, not to mention the 
extra expense and labor of improving 
them. I believe that now is just the best 
time to weed out, as recommended by our 
State Association, one-tenth, or even 
more if necessary, and only breed from 
the best, and by extra feeding and care, 
raise the quality of our flocks to such a 
standard that they shall be ‘second to 
none. Already Michigan sheep have ob- 
tained their reputation, be 1t ours not 
only to maintain, but to increase it. 

It may be a puzzling question for some 
of us to know what to do with our culls. 
We will suppose they are registered, and 
as farasthat goes all right, but fail in 
some essential qualities; in such case, no 
matter about pedigree, sell to the butcher 
for what they will bring. But why not 
sell for breeding purposes to some one 
who will give more than the butcher? 
Because you hurt your own reputation as 
a breeder and injure the whole sheep in- 
terest. No animal so worthless to bred 
from as a faulty thoroughbred. Why? 
Because the animal with a long line of 
ancestry, and yet a faulty one, makes 
him a scalawag of the first water. The 
more seve ou let such alone, the bet- 
ter off you will be. Success in all indus- 
tries is only measured by the intelligence 
and enterprise concentrated upon them, 
and I know of no wider field or worthier 
object forthe thought and effort of man 
to display themselves than in the breeding 
of first-class stock, from the improved 
chicken to a thoroughbred horse. 

As a work of art, he builds toa model 
which is his ideal, and which he never 
reaches; because, like the mirage of the 
desert, it isever eluding him in the dis- 
tance, and — * he is always dealing 
with unknown forces and conditions, 
many of which he cannot change or con- 
trol, yet if he is persistent and uniform 
in his efforts, be will succeed in stamping 
his individuality upon his work, so that 
he who runs may read. 

As a science, the breeder must know 
something of the laws of physical life 
and growth, the component parts of dif- 
ferent kinds of food and their adaptation 
to sustain life, and develop in the young 
the right proportion of bone and muscle. 
In the case of sheep, the covering has 
also to be provided for, the growth of 
wool being a continual draft upon th 
animaleconomy. The natural oil of the 
wool, also, must come from the food 
consumed; therefore liberal feeding is 
absolutely necessary if we would not 
make a most miserable failure. If we 
rightly interpret the signs of the times, 
the night of depression of this industry 
is passing. Already the faint glimmer- 
ings of a brighter day are seen in the 
distance. The night cometh, so also the 
day, and just as surely as the day suc- 
ceeds the night, so surely he who labors 
and waits will secure his reward. An 
industry so closely allied to man’s happi- 
ness, yea, to his necessities, cannot long 
be —— or even depressed. 

Then let me urge you, brother flock- 
masters, by all the hopes which the signs 
of the times inspire, to be ready for the 
good time coming. Like the boy philoso- 
pher who when a friend was sympathizing 
with him for having lost his kite, suid: 
“‘T have no time to cry about that, I am 
going to make another, and a better one,” 
80 let us instead of mourning over what 
“we have lost, by diligent attention to our 
flocks, prove to ourselves and the world 
- though we fail, we deserved better 

uck. / 


Agricultural Items. 








J. 8. Woopwarp intimates that all manure 
should go direct from barn to field, thus doing 
away with the necessity of a barnyard, reeking 
with filth and unpleasant odors. 





CERTAIN British papers advocate the idea 
that the government should erect granaries to 
store millions of bushels of foreign wh@iit, so 
that in case of war with any foreign power, a 
rise in the price of grain and the consequent 
distress among the poor would be averted. 





Tue Rural New Yorker has found that pieces 
cut from the seed end of the potato yielded at 
the rate of 11896 per acre. Pieces from stem 
end with similar conditions of soil and culti- 
vation, yielded atthe rate of 164.20. Seed end 
pieces appear above the ground first, but there 
is little difference in the time of maturity. 





Mr. D. M. McPHerson, Lancaster, Ontario, 
sometimes called the Canadian Cheese King, 
who owns or controls 66 factories, manufac- 
tured last season 4,500,000 pounds of cheese, 
which sold at an average of eight cents, 


000 | Dringing into his hands $360,000, and to his 


patrons $292,400, and the: large enterprise 


large and fine muttons are bringing good 


pri¢es—sufficiently good to well pay for the 
grain to make them as fat, large and fine as 
possible. A small fat sheep will always bring 
better prices than a large poor one; but if the 
larger sheep is also made fat it will command 
mueh the better price. Those feeding sheep 
for market should bear this fact in mind and 
be liberal with their feed. 

THE Rural New Yorker says: ‘It is more 
economical to mix Paris green with plaster 
than with water. The water mixture is neve- 
perfect. A tablespoonful of the plaster will 
be needed to render a pailful of water effective, 
while the same quantity, thoroughly mixed, 
will do the work for two pailfuls of plaster. 
Much of the water mixture falls to the ground 
and is lost. What falls upon the plant collects 
upon the center of the leaves so that the bugs 
can eat the edges safely. The poisoned plaster 
settles upon all parts of the leaves, and the 
bugs are killed wita comparatively little injury 
to the vines. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Rural New 
Yorker last year tried an experiment to. see 
whether ‘‘scabby’’ potatoes would perpetuate 
the disease when used for toꝛd. The -seed 
planted was so deformed by the disease tha: 
the variety could hardly be distinguished. But 
at digging time the potatoes from the scabby 
row seemed free from the blemish. The diffie 
culty in determining the value of this experi- 
ment would be the uncertainty whether the 
scabby seed was scabby from the work of wire- 
wormsor of afungus. Eli Minch, of Philadel- 
phia, says: ‘I do not doubt that the scab 
produced by the cracking of potatoes by their 
rapid growth when grown on a rich soil, is 
assisted also very materially by wire-worms. 
I have found that potatoes used for seed, that 
are scabbed by the Tubercinia, are apt to yield 
a crop more or less affected by scab, according 

as the season is warm and wet.”’ 
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——— MANUFACTURING CO 
TEGALE ‘’tsion, mick.) °" 
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GALE WALK IVATOR, No. ve GALE SUL Pi made entire; 
made with expansion or compression spring, and can | of wrought and malleable iron. The most sim 
be adjusted to work Beans or ———— 2 inches | and durable plow in the market. Has pe eg! 
apart. It is simple and durable, and is guaranteed to | power or Horse Lift. Turns @ square corner with. 
axe entire satisfaction. out raising the plow out of the ground. 

& 


Manufacturers of THE GALE CHILLED SULKY and HAND 
PLOWS, Walking and Riding Cultivators and Horse Hay 
— — Rakes. All Goods Warranted. 


THE GALE PLOWS are made with adjustable 

* Handles and Beams, straight or —— Land Sides 
‘ VAY, and Gale’s Patent Standard Jointer and Knee Cutter 

7. : They are the lightest draft and most perfect Chilled 

pens. Piows made, All of the Gale Cultivetors are made with Split 
r or six shovels and center tooth for fallow. Sovels can be adjusted to an 

to throw tao: “on the lant. y 
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1,) ane GALES 




















Pie ee 







Tongues, and w: 
depth desired and made 











GALE H@RSE HAY RAKE. Ap 
Lock Lever, 5tinch wheel, Spring Seay at 


GALE RIDING CULTIVATOR. The most 
complete Combination Riding and Walking Culti-| castings inade of Malleable Iron. A child can 
vator on the market. operate it as well as a man. 


Circulars sent on application. Correspondence solicited. Mention this paper. Address 
CALE MANUFACTURINC CO., ALBION. MICH. 











NEW ADVERTISEMEXTS. 


REAM GATHERING. «i: 


description of this system of butter 

making, together with illustrations 
and descriptions of cream gathering cans, 
refrigerator and hauling cans, plans for 
creameries, and other information of great 
value to any one about to start butter mak- 
ing on the cream —— system, or de- 
siring to make a change from the present 
system of dairying, will be sent free upon 
application to Chas. P. Willard & Co., 280 

chigan Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MAST, FOOS & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
4 


OF 














Stron and Durable, will not 
Swell, Shrink, Warp, or Rattle 


DUCKEYE 
FORCE PUM 


Works * and throws a constant 
as Porcelain Lined and 








Tass 
hea: ‘orce 
erla for Deep or_Shall 
Over 90.000 in use. Never freezes in 
Winter. Also manufacturers of the 
Buckeye Lawn Mowers, Buck- 
e Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinkler 
uckeye Wrought Iron Fencing, etc. ‘Send 
Circulars and prices. 


mardeow8t aulv7eowdt 


: 
J 





4/7 TILE 4BRICK 
is MACHINERY. 
STONE-SEPARATING 
—— CLAY- CRUSHERS 


Pe Illustrated Catalogue free. 
HB. BREWER & CO., 
: Pls No. 151 Mill St., 
BS- TECUMSEH, Mich. 
fz8eowlat 










[ (FOR BEST BUTTER) 


a] SIMPLEST & BEST. 


BUTTER WORKER! 


Most Effective and Convenient, 
Seven Different Sizes. 


pAlso Power Workers 
&o. Send for circular hg’ Wanted 


A. H. REID, a 
86 South 16th Street. Philadelphia, Pa 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


CREAMERY 


Write at once for circulars 
and special offer to first pur- 
chaser. Address 

Delaware County Creamery Co, 
» BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
j®eowl0t 

















19eow6t 





CREAMERY, 


FOR CONVEN 
of handling Milk and 


CHAMPION 








aire Cream with best reguli 
MAME TIC <“| leads the van. toe 
y made from it was award- 
= ed the FI 4 


. ¥ MIuM at ‘nearly eve: 
State Fair where exhibited. Agents wanted rt 
every count and town. 

AIRY IMPLEMENT CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


mrdgeow6t 


RAGE HORSE OATS35¢ 


lish Varieties just imported. Write for price an 
ee 








mple 10 cents). 
. VAUCHAN, SEEDSMAN. 
42 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 











rtai tive for Garget, 
—— og. Milk Fever, , 
and Cracked Teats. 
1 bottle 


=k, = 16 canes 
meni 
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_ ‘THE BEST | 
J HARROW OR | 
CULTIVATOR 


The Yer BUCKEYE SPRING TOOTH (RK 
peer CULTIVATOR. 


AND 
Many farmers fayor level cultiva. 
tion for corn, and there is a demand 
for a Combined Corn Cultivator and 
Harrow or Fallow Cultivator. This 
we have accomplished in the machine 
represented by thecut. I¢ is attached 
to our regular cultivator frame. 
Without the center teeth it is a com- 
plete Corn Cultivator and with the 
center attachment is a perfect Fallow 
Cultivator or Harrow. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
Buckeye Drilis, Seeders, One 
Horse Cultivators, Walking 
and Combined Cultiva- 
tors, Cider Mills, ete. 


P. P. MAST & Go., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
BRANCH HOUSES: 












quill 


a UF oo. Philadelphia, Fa., Kansas City, Mo, 
= Ba eas eoria, Ilis., dt. Lonis, Mo., 
| os = ah 64 San Francisco, Cal. Omaha, Neb, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


— 








Successors to S. PENNOCK & SONS CO., Kennett Square, Pa., and GEO. W. TAFT, Abington, Conn. 


‘Manufacturers of 


ee are core 





ROAD MAKING IMPLEMENTS 


* d count: CS SE IN TRIAL, and SATIS. 
FACTION GUARANTEED. Purchasers are assured of immunity from law suits. §3" For circulars 


cuts,address AMERICAN ROAD MACHINE COMPANY, KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
GOOD NEWS to HORSEOWNERS 


RUSSIAN A Sure Cure For Heaves. 


These celebrated Powders are maie froma recipe of a noted 
HEAVE 


Prussian Veterinary Surgeon, and have vee. thoroughly 
OW DERS. 
js 


tested for the past four yearsin this country. They are 













composed of pure vegetable remedies, and avea safe and 
sure cure for HEAVES, and all ailments from which heaves 
arise, such as Coughs, Colde, Lung Fever, Loss of Ap- 
—* Epizootic, Pink Eye, Distemper. As a Blood 
rifier they have no equal. Ask your Druggist for Prus- 
sian Heave Powders. [f he does not keep them, have 
him er some at once, or order yourseif. Price, per 
package, prepaid by mail. Address, mentionine this paper, 
Prussian Heave Powder Co., Baraboo, Wis, 
JAMES E. DAVIS & CO., Wholesale Agents for Detroit. 


Tused three packazes of Prossian Heave Pcwders and cared my horse that had 
CARL BORKENAAGEN. 





EKRaoad the Testimonials changed 
each week, 


ExcEsior, Wis. 
them six mouths. (can cheerfully recommend them. 


SEED OATS 


SHEDS wick: 
EL WIRE 


an 
PAA) 





Best novelties are fully described and illustrated with priees : 
in Vaughan’s New Seed Catalogue. 100 pages. Write for it. Free. 
8 J.C.VAUCHAN, 42 LaSalle St..CHICACO. 
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Mee dniries cream-a her a eu 
ete. Used with or without 

EStedtard Chore, Mor Purers, 

. “y ter Worker. Boxes, Printe, & Pretory Spplies 

circulars, address Moseley & Stoddard Mant'z. Co.. Ponltney, 
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or self-opening gate, and the neatest cheap 
iron fences now made. The’ best ire 
Stretchers, Cutting Pliersand Post Augers. 
For prices and particulars ask Hardware Desiers, 
ov address, mentioning paper, 
SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 
EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 

300 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Broad Cut Centr 
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<he Bonanza Incubator 








EUREKA 
WVIOWER 






at once, 
ing at night. Best Chess 
Ineubator made. 

for Price List and — — 









GRINDER 
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a go} 
THE öntee—— ~ wa 
Tt wili do at least, one third Perfect Mowits 


more work than the side-cut machines with same 
power. As the cut crop is untrampled, hay will 
oure quicker, and sell for more money. nt 
fail to see the Eureka before buying. Send for 
New 1886 catalogue. Mention this paper. 
EUREKA MOWER CO., Utica, N. Y- — — Ante 
: Can be carried into the and attac 
foeow Bt ing Machine Wheel. Send for Descriptive © 
Agents wanted in every Count: 


logue, ye 
R. H. ALLEN CO., (89 Water St, New York 
19-13t 


rind ie own Bont 
(F. Wilson's Patent). 2 
oy PO 
——S— Morey oe 
f2-18w 
HONEY EXTRACTORS. 


|e 
The s mplest, best and most pra tics! and durs0 
in the world. Patented Feb. 9, 1888 Price ont 
$2 59. Also new patent Ant, Mole, Gopher, 30, 
Squirrel and min 














est patterns, : 
FREY, SHECKLER & HOOVER, Bucyrus,0. 
£9518t 
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POMOLOGICAL. 





‘galt om Pear and Plum Trves and or 
es—President Adams of Cor 
Experiment Stations. 





Atthe June meeting of the Was 
Pomological Society in 1883, Mr. § 
Mills. in speaking of salt in hortic 
remarked: 

«‘T- used two tons of salt to the 
strawberries, quite early in the spr’ 


the plants started. My plant 
— from rust and other diseases ar 


. On my pear trees I : 
bes —— thickly that it killed th 
ass, but it saved the trees from 
fy plum trees I showered with sal 
and thus destroyed the black knot 
This experience of one of our 
fruit-growers, and most active m 
of our society, lead me to experime: 
galt on my pear orchard of 580 
mostly planted in 1875. Most of 
trees, with the exception of the Du 
were annually afflicted with bligl 
pecially the Flemish Beauty, so 
which by amputation, the old so 
only remedy, were almost redu 
nothing. My first application of 
three quarts of Fitch’s Fertilizing § 
the tree was late in autumn of 186 
1884 I found very little blight : 
orchard. Nowhere was the influe 
salt so visible than in the F 
Beauties. The trees are now aslar, 
as thrifty as any in the orchard. [1 
of the arctic winter of 1885 they 
full crop of sound pears last fall, 1 
before the use of salt the pears cr 
and were almost useless. Last fal 
plied sait again. 
In my observations and investig 
I arrfved at the conclusion that the 
of pear blight is a fungus (Ge 
Pilskrankheit), which, if left : 
spreads so rapidly that the tree mu: 
Now the question arises: how car 
destroy the fungus, or prevent its gi 
if applied to the ground rear the t: 
Dr. 8. 8S. Garrigues, formerly salt i 
tor of this State, asked in our last 
ruary meeting when this salt topic 
up agaip, this question: ‘‘ How cs 
antiseptic influence the fungus if it 
not come in contact with the dis 
part?” To this Mr. Mills gave th 
lowing answer: If I apply the salt ; 
fall I can taste the salt next summer | 
leaves of the trees. Tne remark o 
Garrigues suggests a shower bath o 
brine during the summer season if t 
should appear. Great care and discr 
in regard to the strength of the brin 
to be used, as an overdose would : 
in the destruction of the tree. 
advice is also validin the use of as 
strawberries. On some soils, as ii 
Mills’ case, the result may be bene: 
on other soils such alarge dose x 
preve detrimental, while a small 
would prove a success. In this re 
nothing is more important for any 
than an experiment station, where h 
and thorough scientific investigatior 
the manifold field of horticulture 
agriculture are pursued for the bene: 
the most deserving people who créat 
productive resources.of the land. 
The remarks ef Dr. ©. K. Ad 
President of Cornell University, forn 
Professor of History in the Mich 
University, before the committe: 
agriculture of the House of Repres 
tives at Washington, in relation tc 
bill for the establishment of experim¢ 
stations, and -bis “Ploa for Scie 
Agriculture” befere the New York | 
Farmers’ Institute, February 16, 1896 
documents worth millions of dollar 
the American peeple. Full of the : 
useful information and valuable stati 
these pamphlets, the receipt of whi 
most gratefully acknowledge to 
worthy author, are ‘‘ Golden “Apple 
Silver Bowls.” ‘Will the American pe 


accept them? 
EMIL BAUR, 
Cerresponding Secretary 
Washtenaw Pomalogical Sox 
AwN ARBOR, March 27, 1886. 





Forest Trees for Qrnamental Plant 


Mr. ©. B. Hadwen, a New Eng 
farmer, recently read a paper on this 
ject, in which he named some of our} 
beautiful forest trees which can be 
vantageously planted for ornament: 


Of varieties he. placed the maple firs 
the list of desirable deciduous kinds, 
sugar and the Norway being among 
best. The latter makes a more di 
shade and will grow.on land too poo! 
the sugar maple. Jt is also one of 
Strongest trees we have to withstand 
storms, coming out of the past winter 
injured, where the elm and many o 
Varieties suffered most severely. 
American elm can be considered the 1 
among trees for situations where it 
room enough to expand. He finds dif 
ent strains of the elm which vary m 
im general appearance. The oak a 
shade or ornamental tree is underval 
by Americans, and is too.rarely foun: 
Private grounds. It is not difficult 
transplant if raised in the nursery | 
moved often when young. The Eng 
oak is a desirable tree to plant v 
Others, its foliage remaining green 
autumn while all our American oaks h 
taken on their rich scarlet tints. 
Among the ashes the white is much 
Preferred for ornamental planting, 
it requires a loamy soil to grow it in 7 
fection. The shagbark is another tim 
tree, requiring good soil, that is too mi 
neglected. [t grows well in: vaileys : 
Upon moist hills, and is valuable for 
fruit. The black walnut is hardly ada 
€d to this section of the country, yet ¥ 
sometimes do well in favorable localit: 
It is a tender tree, the limbs break 
easily under loads of ice. The birc 
Were spoken of as among the most gr 
fully beautiful'of our native forest tr 
The canoe birch with its beautiful w 
bark is the: most gigantic among 
Species, but it grows small with us 
in Massachusetts, but larger in north 
New England. The purple beech was 
Speaker's favorite tree, and should ha 
first place on all grounds of any pre 
Its brilliancy of foliage when 
With the morning dew is unequalled 
any of the tree family. Some 
beautiful effects are produced by row} 
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Pear and Plum Trves and on Straw- 
so erice—President Adams of Cornell on 
Experiment Stations. 





At the June meeting of the Washtenaw 
Pomological Society in 1888, Mr. Stephen 
Mills. in speaking of salt in horticulture, 

d: 

ye — two tons of salt to the acre of 
strawberries, quite early in the spring, be- 
fore the plants started. My plants were 
tree from rust and other diseases and bore 
splendidly. On my pear trees I applied 
the salt so thickly that it killed the blue 

but it saved the trees from blight. 
y jum trees I showered with salt brine 

and thus destroyed the black knot. 

This experience of one of our oldest 
fruit-growers, and most active members 
of our society, lead me to experiment with 
galt on my pear orchard of 580 trees, 
mostly planted in 1875. Most of these 
trees, With the exception of the Duchesse, 
were annually afflicted with blight, es- 
pecially the Flemish Beauty, some of 
which by amputation, the old so-called 
only remedy, were almost reduced to 
nothing. My first application of about 
three quarts of Fitch’s Fertilizing Salt to 
the tree was late in autuunn of 1883. In 
1984 I found very little blight in my 
orchard. Nowhere was the influence of 
salt so visible than in the Flemish 
Beauties. The trees are now as large and 
asthrifty as any in the orchard. In spite 
of the arctic winter of 1885 they borea 
full cropof sound pears last fall, while, 
pefore the use of salt the pears cracked 
and were almost useless. Last fall 1 ap- 
plied sait again. 

In my observations and investigations 
Larrfved at the conclusion that the cause 
of pear blight is a fungus (German, 
Pilzkrankheit}, which, if left alone, 
spreads so rapidly that the tree must die. 
Now the question arises: how can salt 
destroy the fungus, or prevent its growth 
if applied to the ground rear the trunk? 
Dr. 8. S. Garrigues, formerly salt inspec- 
tor of this State, asked im our last Feb- 
ruary meeting when this salt topic came 
up agaip, this question: ‘How can an 
antiseptic influence the fungus if it does 
not come in contact with the diseased 
part?” To this Mr. Mills gave the fol- 
lowing answer: If I apply the salt inthe 
fall I can taste the salt next summer in the } 
leaves of the trees. Tne remark of Dr. 
Garrigues suggests a shower bath of salt 
brine during the summer season if blight 
should appear. Great care and discretion 
in regard to the strength of the brine has 
to be used, as an overdose would result 
in the destruction of the tree. This 
advice is also validin the use of salt on 
strawberries. Onsome soils, as in Mr. 
Mills’ case, the result may be beneficial, 
on other soils such a large dose might 
prove detrimental, while a small dose 
would prove a suecess. In this respect 
nothing is more important for any State 

than an experiment station, where honest 
and thorough scientific investigations in 
the manifold field of horticulture and: 
agriculture are pursued for the benefit of 
the most deserving people who create the 
productive. resources of the land. 

The remarks -ef Dr. C. K. Adams, 
President of Cornell University, formerly 
Professor of History in the Michigan 
University, before the committee on 
agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, in relation to the! 

bill for the establishment of experimental 
stations, and -his “Pl2a for Scientific 
Agriculture” befere the New York State | 
Farmers’ Institute, February 16, 1886, are 
documents worth millions of dollars te. 
the American peeple. Full of the most 
useful information and valuable statistics 
these pamphlets, the receipt of which I 
most gratefully acknowledge to the 
worthy author, are ‘‘ Golden “Apples tn 
Silver Bowls.” ‘Will the American people 


accept them? 
EMIL BAUR, 
Cerresponding Secretary, 
Washtenaw Pomological Society. 
Aww ARBOR, March 27, 1886. 





Forest Trees for Qrnamental Plantiag. 
Mr. 0. B. Hadwen, a New England 
farmer, recently read a paper on this sub- 
ject, in which he named some of our most 
beautiful forest trees which can be ad- 
vantageously planted for ornament: 


Of varieties he placed the maple first on 
the list of desirable deciduous kinds, the 
sugar and the Norway being among the 
beet. The latter makes a more dense 
shade and will grow-on land too poor for 
the sugar maple. Jt is also one of the 
Strongest trees we have to withstand ice 
storms, coming out of.the past winter un- 
injured, where the ekm and many other 
Varieties suffered most severely. The 
American elm can be considered the king 
among trees for situations where it has 
Toom eneugh to expand. He finds differ- 
ent strains of the elm which vary much 
i general appearance. The oak as a 
shade or ornamental tree is undervalued 
by Americans, and is toe:rarely found in 
Private grounds. It is not difficult to 
Wansplant if raised in the nursery and 
moved often when young. The English 
oak is a desirable tree to plant with 
Others, its foliage remaining green in 
autumn while all our American oaks have 
taken on their rich scarlet tints. 

Among the ashes the white is much to 
be preferred for ornamental planting, but 
it requires a loamy soil to grow it in per- 
fection. The shagbark is another timber 
tree, requiring good soil, that is too much 
Reglected. It grows well in vaileys and 
Upon moist hills, and is valuable for its 
fruit. The black walnut is hardly adapt- 
€d to this section of the country, yet will 
‘ometimes do well in favorable localities. 
It is a tender tree, the limbs breaking 
easily under loads of ice. The birches 
Were spoken of as among the most grace- 

y beautiful of our native forest trees. 

he canoe birch with its beautiful white 
bark is the: most gigantic among its 
Species, but it grows small with us here 
in Massachusetts, but larger in northern 
New England. The purple beech was the 
speaker's favorite tree, and should have a 
t place on all grounds of any preten- 
tions. Its brilliancy of foliage when wet 
With the morning dew is unequalled by 
any of the tree family. Some’ most 


well at Wellesley. The fern leaf beech is 
also a desirable tree to plant in a collec- 
tion. 

The tulip is another grand forest tree 
that never does its best quite so far north 
as Massachusetts, but succeeds fairly well 
in favored locations. Its rapid growth 
and peculiar cut and freshness of leaf and 
large yellow flowers are among its chief 
attractions, 


+ 


Raising Celery. 

R. W. Smith, of Salem County, N. J., 
gave an account of his successful method 
of raising celery, at a meeting of the Sate 
Horticultural Society, of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance in condensed 
form, and which may afford valuable 
hints to those about to plant and raise 
celery: Procure a rich and very fine soil; 
plant the seeds less than half an inch 
deep, in rows six inches apart. The re- 
moved plants may be dibbled into good 
soil. Set them out in July, with a trowel, 
and with plenty of earth on the roots, in- 
to a furrow four inches deep, the soil hav- 
ing been previously made very rich. Ifa 
drouth prevails, flood with a garden hose, 
Before hillimg up, fold a newspaper into 
a band six by 18 inches, aad tie it around 
the plant. This keeps out the earth and 
prevents rust while blanching, and assists 
in running the water right down to. the 
roots. At the second earthing, pull the 
paper up a few inches. For winter, Mr. 
Smith digs a trench and stores the celery 
in it for blanching. Heat and moisture 
cause the plants to blanch quickly. The 
covering is gradually increased over the 
trenches as cold weather advances. The 
more nearly the celery is blanched at stor- 
ing time, the shorter will be the period it 
willkeep. When put green into the trench, 
it will keep till spring. A supply may be 
brought in from the trench to the cellar 
on a mild day in winter, placed in tubs 
made from molasses barrels, the earth ad- 
hering to the roots of the plants, and a 
pail otf water poured over to keep the 
roots moist, and they will keep in perfec- 
tion for some weeks. At the same meet- 
ing, Mr. Lanning said that he never cov- 
ered the celery seed, but pressed them into 
the rich mellow soil with his foot, as the 
soil should be very compact around the 
seed, and always moist. Me covers the 
celery in the winter trench with leaves six 
inches thick, capped with boards, which 
are enough to prevent freezing. Presi 
dent Baker said he never covered the 
seed, but pressed them into the soil by 
treading on a board after sowing; and he 
keeps the surface moist with a thin cover- 
jng of hay, till the young plants appear. 
He set 40,000 plants last year. He never 
waters; he cannot afford it, but depends 
on the moisture of a deep, rich mellow 
soil. He wintersin a-celery house. He 
recommended boxes in cool cellars for 
family use, and handling very carefully. 








Shipring Fruit :te California. 
“Yes, we are shipping fruit to Cali- 
fornia,” said a Burlirgten official to-day. 
‘It is rather strange that we should ship 
fruit from ‘here to the region which is 
conspicuously the land ef fruit, but it’s a 
fact, and there’s a reason forit. Our fruit 
shipments are confined to apples thus far, 
and we Rave sent five -car-loads to San 
Francisco since the thirty-cent rate went 
into effect. Other roads have probably 
shipped a like amount. You see, Cali- 
fornia apples are not a success, and are 
not much grown. The-supply is usually 
ebtained ‘from:Oregon, but the rate which 
now obtains from here is a trifle lower 
than the rate from:Portland to San Fran 
cisco, so the dealers send here, where 
they can get a:prime article. They prob- 
ably get‘them:cheaper too. That’s one of 
the peculiarities of a freight war. We are 
also shipping vegetables to California— 
something altogether unknown before the 
present rate went into effect. I think we 
have pped three car-loads of onions 
and potatoes in the past two weeks, and 


| of course other-shipments have been made 


over other roads. ‘That can be accounted 
for only.on the.ground that superior arti- 
eles can be obtained here as cheaply as the 
ordinary product can be purchased there. 
As to our share of the thirty cent rate we 
get four cents per hundred pounds to 
Kansas Qity, hardly enough to pay for 
wear and tear and cars.”—Chicago Tri- 
mune. 





Paris Green:for Codlizg Worm. 
it has now :been-several years since we 
have used Paris green ‘for spraying 
bearing apple trees early in summer 
for destroying the codling worm, with 
marked success. The last report of the 
New York Experiment Station reports, 
with the additional accuracy of counting 
the trials made with this poison on several 
trees, alternate trees being left, unsprayed 
to observe the difference. Some thous- 
ands in all of the apples were counted, 
and it was found that on the sprayed 
trees the average per cent. of wormy 
specimens was 183, and on the ansprayed 
trees 35 per cent. It appears that only one 
effective spraying was given, the first 
having been.done with an impesfect in- 
strument. The fruit was about the size of 
,cherries when the work was performed. 
We prefer at least three good sprayings. 
The operation may have deterred to some 
extent the moths from laying their eggs, 
and being used on adjacent trees may have 
driven them from all alike to other or- 
chards. Whatever may have beer the 
cause, we have found a much larger pro- 
portion of wormy specimens in orchards 
where no spraying was given. Spraying 
with kerosene emulsion did no good. At 
the rate saved by the Paris green, 100 bar 


have given 22 barrels more ef sound fruit 
than unsprayed ones.—Country Gentle- 
man. 5 


Some Queer but Commen Fungi. 
A correspondent of the Couxziry Gentle- 
man thus describes some of those curious 
fungi which are such marvels ia the eyes 
of those who are not versed in their his- 
tory: 
ef Mee are few persons who love the 
woods who have not at some time brought 
home specimens of the curious little 
'“ bird’s nest fungus.” The name suggests 
itself immediately to any one seeing ‘the 
plant. The part which grows above 








beautiful effects are produced by rows of 


ground consists simply of a cup, in which 


this tree upon the grounds of Mr. Hunne- 


rels picked from the sprayed trees wouid. 


are four or five little bodies, looking some- 
what like tiny eggs. On closer examina- 
tion, they are found to be flattened, and 
to contain a large number of very minute 
spores. The spores can be distinguished 
only under a high power of the micro- 
scope. Of course the little eggs are the 
same as the spore cases which we find 
in the fern. Although the plant is smaii 
and dull colored, it is quite interesting. 
One is quite likely to run across it while 
looking for something else, but it is hard 
to find. Ihave found it growing on the 
half decayed husks of hickory nuts which 
had fallen to the ground, and in such 
places. 

A more interesting plant is the: com- 
mon puff-ball. We have all seen these 
growing by the roadside, and have, per- 
haps, passed them by ss unworthy of 
notice. I imagine that a closer examina- 
| tion of them would change our opinion. 
There are many species, but they agree in 
their general structure. They havea way 
of appearing in unexpected places in a 
most mysterious way. Where but yester- 
day none were noticed, the ground may 
to day be thickly dotted with their brown 
globes. Part of the mystery disappears: 
when we learn that at least one species 
has been known to grow from the size of 
a marble to a ball a foot in diameter in a 
single night. Slight as their substance 
seems, they are capableof exerting con- 
siderable pressure. It is stated, on good 
authority, that a puff-ball has been found 
bursting its way through a hard asphalt 
walk. 

“It is not. generally known that the 
brown bulls which we see do not form 
the true plant. That consists of root-like 
fibres, which are hidden in the ground. 
The balls are merely the reproductive 
parts, corresponding in some degree to 
the fruits of the flowering plants. 

A near relative of the puff-ball, but 
rather more curious in appearance, is call- 
ed the earth-star. One quite often finds it 
in old pastures and waste grounds. It 
grows among the grass tufts, and when 
damp is almost the color of the earth, so 
that it 1s fouad with difficulty. Orly the 
other day { was looking for it where it 
had been found before, and was ‘on the 
point of giving up the search, when I 
spied one within a few inches of my feet, 
and thea found them all around. 

“One of the most curious things about 
the earth-star is that the rays of the star 
are very sensitive to moisture. When 
damp they curve downward, usually rais- 
ing the plant so that it seems to have no 
connection with the ground. ,éf, however, 
the star be brought into a dry room, the 
rays begin to curl upward, until the points 
are tightly pressed into the ‘ball, and in 
this position they harden. Now suppose 
we dip one of these hardened ones in 
water, 80 that it is thoroughly moistened. 
In a'few minutes it will begin to open, the 
rays unfolding so rapidly that one ‘can 
easily see them move. .It is certainly a 
curious sight, and one doesnot soon tire 
of watching them. I am inclined to sus- 
pect that the pressure of the rays on the 
ball may aid in forcing out the spores, es- 
pecially as the rolling up takes place only 
ween the plant is dry.” 
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or stimulants for house plants, says 
Daisy Eyebright, in the Gountry Gentle- 
man, there are various kinds to be procur- 
ed around the homestead, as the hennery 
and the stable offer the best possible fer- 
tilizers. But great care must be taken not 
to apply liquid fertilizers in too strong 
proportions, as they will surely burn up 
the tender rootlets of the.plants. Hen-or 
pigeon manure makes highly concentrated 
stimulants, and very small quantities must 
be mixed with hot water. Two table- 
spoonfuls of the ordure etirred into a gal- 
ten of water will make it strong enoxgh 
for use. Let it settle and pour off the 
water from the sediment. Apply to the 
saucers quite hot, but only warm to the 
teuch, to the soil of the:plant. It can be 
waixed im an old watering—pot, and left in 
it to mingle with more ef it another time. 
If applied once a week it is enough, and 
itis a good time to do it-every Saturday. 





THE Floral Instructor says the usual 
method of propagating Cyclamen is‘from 
seed, which can be obtained of almost all 
seedsmet, The preaent is the season for 
sowing. They are sowa'‘in shallow boxes 
ia the greenhouse or warm window. The 
young plants are to be shifted from «the 
geed-boxes to small pote, and from these 
tolarger ones as growth progresses. A 
goed, tufty loam, with well-rotted .cow 
manure and a little sand,:is the correct 
soil. In potting, the corm.-or bulb should 
never be more than half buried in the 
soil. Like the violet and other low grow- 
ing plants, cyclamens are better grown 
close to the glass in greemhouses. The 
seed-vessels should be removed when the 
flowers fade unless the seed is wanted. 





M. Mitton, in the Country Gentlemen, 
says: ‘‘Begonia Rex and varieties are 
beautiful objects when growing in a cool, 
moist and shady position; but place them 
in vases which are openly exposed to our 
bright sun and drying winds, and they | 
soon lose their beauty. In baskets hang-| 
ing in a shaded position, with plenty of! 
water given when required, they often re- 
tain their beauty, and make a good, vigor- 
ous growth during the season; but their 
home is either in the greenhouse or in a 
well-adapted parlor window. Begonia 
seeds are just like dust (they are so small) 
and have to be carefully handled in order 
to get them suecessfully started. Pots or 
pans should be well drained. Fill them 
with very light sandy soil, mixed with 
finely sifted sphagnum moss, level evenly, 
then water well, and on this sow the 


-| seeds, scattering them as evenly as possi- 


ble; on the top place a very light covering 
of moss and soil passed through a very 
fine sieve. Instead of the soil covering, a 
pane of glass may be placed over them 
until vegetation takes place, after which 
gradually inure to light and air, but keep 
shaded from the strong rays of the sun 
until large enough to transplant. They 
should be transplanted just as soon as 
they can be handled, in order to prevent 
them from damping off, which they are 
apt to do if much crowded, or left long 


Mr. B. Harnaway, of Little Prairie 
Ronde, Cass Co., excellent authority, is 
opposed to low-headed trees. He says: 
“ What we need to learn is that we need 
high top trees and those grown with a 
single upright leader, so as to ebviate any 
danger of splitting down. A forked tree, 
though it may have.three or more forka, 
will be sure to split some day.” 





Pror. J. L. Bupp, of the Idwa Agricul- 
tural College, says that good varieties of 
pears fruited well in east Europe where 
the mercury runs down to 55 degs. below 
zero, with no snow. Cherries are the uni- 
versal fruit there, taking the place of the 
grape here. They plant them all alung the 
highways, streets, and between farms. 





Pxants will not be troubled with little 
flies or worms in pots if the earth used is 
scalded, @ putting it into the stove oven 
and heating it so hot that the hand cannot 
be held in it, then sifting and mixing four 
quarts of soil to one of good sharp sand. 
If it should be found from the detritus in 
the saucer that an earth worm was in the 
pot then the plant should be slipped out 
and the worm would be found in the side 
or at the bottom of the ball of earth; if 
not, on washday the pot should be set in 
a tub of cool suds, not quite to the rim, 
and as the suds soaked into the earth the 
worm would come to the surface. The 
pot should stand in suds nearly to the 
top. If this did not answer, then make 
some lime water by slaking a piece of 
good fresh lime with enough boiling 
water so that when the lime was dissolved 
and slaked it should be like cream. Then 
turn in cold water, and let it settle until 
clear. Draw off the clear part and set the 
plant in it until it is thoroughly saturated; 
turn the lime water on the earth also. Let 
the pot stand in it for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. If this is not sufficient, after a 
week give it a second and even a third 


plunge. 
Horticultural Notes. 








Sincz the organization of the American 
Pomological Society, nearly 38 years ago, 
more than 600 named varieties of fruits have, 
by commen consent, been discarded, and their 
places in the catalogue filled by better sorts. 
The V. 2. Farmer thinks a good many more 
ought te go the way of the 600. 





A CORRESPOND=NT of the Canadian Herti- 
culturtst says he had tried several well known 
remedies for mildew of gooseberries, vainly, 
and only succeeded in getting fine fruit after 
he had dumped a bushel of ashes from the coal 
stove'round a bush, when, finding tke result 
eménently satisfactory, giviug a full crop of 
fine berries, he treated other bushes the same 
way with equal success. 





ffN growing onions, the ground should be’ 
fevel enough to prevent washing, and if not 
naturally dry it should be thoroughly under- 
drained, and manure, the key that unlocks 
the hidden treasures of the soil, must be liber. 
sally applied or success will not be complete. 
In localities where stable manure is plenty, as 
‘it usually isin the vicinity of small towns, it 
-will pay to use 30 or even 40 tons of well rotted 
‘manure tothe acre. This amount of manure, 
‘thoroughly mixed with the soil, and a liberal 


‘top-dressing of wood ashes, will put any 


ordinary soil in fine condition for onions. 





IN a paper. upon the grape mildews, Prof. 
Riley summarizes in effect as follows: ‘Of 
the two mildews prevalent in this country upon 
the grape vine, the Uncintiia, or powdery 
mildew, which develops upon the upper side 
of the leaf, in dry atmosphere, may be readily 
controlled by the use of sulphur; while the 
Peronospora, or downy grape vine mildew, 
which develops in the leaf and fruit in moist ; 
or wet weather, may be checked by the use of 
a spray of dilute kerosene emulsion, mixed 
with a small amount of carbolic acid, or more 


sulphate, applied as a preventive in June. 
The sulphur application recommended for the 
Uncinula has no effect upon the Peronospora. 





In answer to the question whether a young 
tree, where a topis formeé, grows in length 
from the ground to the first limb, Rhind says, 


each other and having their apex directed .up- 
wards. But tke apex of the innermost cone 
stops at the base of the second shoot, and that 
of the next cone at the base of the third shoot, 
and so on successively, it ‘being only at the 
base of the trunk that the number of woody 
layers corresponds to the number of years df 
the plant. Thus, for example, a stem of ten 
years has ten woody layers at its base, but 
presents only nine at the hight of the second 
shoot, eight at the third, and fizally one at the 
top. It is for this reason that the trunk of 
dicotyledonous trees is more or less conical, 
tho ‘number of its woody layers becoming 
gradually less as they ascend fram the base-to 
the summit.’’ 


readily by a mixtere of slacked lime or copper | 


in his History of the Vegetable Kingdom: } 
‘The trunk is therefore found to be formed | 
by a series of very elongatedcones placed upon 


frame hive of the latest and best pat- 
tern—not such a one as has to be taken 
all to pieces; but your hive should be so 
constructed as to admit of managing 
your bees after they have properly estab- 
lished themselves in their new brood-nest, 
with the brood-combs all fastened in the 
frames, which shvuld be free and inde- 
pendent of the surplus apartment. Hence 
you can then manage the bees at any time 
without making them as angry as hor- 
nets, 

In making your new swarm—which 
should always be made by division of a 
strong and populous stock—do not allow 
them to swarm as did our fathers. And, 
still better, we will say to our readers thift 
when the surplus honey is to be taken 
from the hive, it should be done without 
molesting the bees in the least, and thus 
save much trouble. You will thus pro- 
cure#|so, your honey in a desirable shape 
for market; or, still better, I would re- 
commend using the honey extractor, and 
thus save the combs, returning them to 
the bees for refilling with honey, and thus 
save much precious time as well as a 
waste of honey.— Cincinnati Gazette. 





Glucose and Honey. 

Prof. A. J. Cook says,in the W. YF. 
Tribune: 

‘Extracted honey can be mixed with 
glucose or cane syrup. This has been 
done by some grocerymen to a large ex- 
tent. They thus prevented the granula- 
tion which, owing to ignorance of. con- 
sumers, was detrimental to the sale, and 
when honey was high-priced the mixture 
was much more cheaply produced than 
pure honey. The grocers say they will 
do this no more; which propably means 
that it no longer pays. 

Feeding glucose or syrup to have it stor 
ed in comb could only be done by bee 
keepers. But it is found that feeding 
back extracted honey at the close of the 
honey harvest is done at a considerable 
loss, even by ourmost skilful bee-keepers. 
Surely, then, it would not pay to feed 
cane sugar, which is more expensive; nor 
glucose, which the bees are loth to store, 
and will not take when they can gather 
honey. 

‘* Again, should a bee-keeper feed glu- 
cose for storing in comb he would run 
great risk, as it has been repeatedly 
proved that it is harmful to bees. Bees 
fed on this for winter die. Again, both 
glucose and cane syrup when stored in 
this way cam often be detected, and when 
extracted will not granulate. Thus in 
this practice a bee keeper would be almost 
sure of detection, would be published in 
all the bee papers as a scoundrel, and his 
business be ruined.” 








HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 30c., $1. 
GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILIS HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, doc. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minuté, 25c. 
DEAN'S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, Séc. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


M.H.HUNT 


BELL BRANCH, (Wayne Co.) MECH, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


‘Beautiful sections, smooth in and out, and ail 
‘in one piece, at-$4 per 1,000,Oemb Foundations, 
Smokers, Hives, Bees and Extracted Honey, etc. 
always in stock. (Reference: Editor Farmer. 
Send for Price List. jal2-26 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 


Blackberries, Currants, 
Cooseberries, Crapes, 
Quinces, Raspberries, 
Strawberries. 


The old and the new. Also a few fine, hardy 
Catalpas, both 8peciosa and Teas’ Hybrid (never 
winter-kill); fine lawn or roadside trees. Send 
for price list. Address 

T. T. LYON, 


South Maven, Mich. 














Small Fruit Plants 


Send for illustrated circular cf Strawberries, 
Baspberries, Blackberries and Grapes. Free by 
mail to all who write. Large Stock, Fine 
Plants and Low Prices. Also circular of 


Woodruff Red Grape, 


The Red Grape for the Million. Eatirely Hardy 
Early und Very Large. You will be sorry if 
you do not get at least one vine. Address 
EVART H. SCOTT, 
Elm Fruit Farr, Ann Arbor, Mich. 














Apiarian. 








What Kind of Bees. 

Some prefer to purchase black bees in 
box hives, and then to transfer them to 
movable frame hives, in order to gain ex- 
perience. This would be a good plan. In 
that case they should be populous colo- 
nies, with the comb yellow or brow. 
Then the honey received will help to pay 
for the cost of transferriag. The best 
satisfaction may be obtained by purchas- 
ing strong Italian colonies in the spring, 
in the best movable frame hives. Such 
will doubtless in a few seasons pay for 
themselves, proving the cheapest in the 
end, though a little more outlay is requir- 
ed at first. One such colony is worth two 
of the former. 

To examine a box-hive, incline it to 
one side, looking from the bottom up- 
ward between the combs. This cam be 
done by using « ‘‘bee-tamer.” The bees 
may be driven back and one may discover 
if it has capped brood, larve and plenty 
of bees. It should have such to be con- 
sidered in good condition. 

A first swarm is always to be preferred 
and if possible from a hive that swarmed 
the previous year, for then the old queen 
will be in her second year, vigorous and 
at her best. A small second swarm should 
be passed by in-purchasing, although 
there may be exceptions to this rule. The 


bees, and it is often much larger, say from 
six to eight quarts of be®s would be in 
a medium sized swarm, which should by 








the seed pan. 


all means be placed in a good movable 


\ 


swarm sbou'd consist of at least 10,000: 





Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ESTABLISHED - - 1857. 


Our stock is excellent and embraces all leading 
hardy varieties of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs, Small Fruit Plants, etc., etc. ~ 

We give special attention to individual orders 
and will be age to correspond with those pre- 
—— to buy direct from headquarters. Our 
facilities for packing dealers’ orders are excellent. 

To nurserymen we offer the best Tree Digger 
on earth—the *‘ Common Sense.” « Manufaciured 
by us and satisfaction guaranteed. Address 

L. G. BRAGG & CO.., 
jai9-ly-o4m 


KaLamazoo, MicH 
GREGG RASPBERRY PLANTS. 


Well grown and at low prices. Address 
B. HaTHAWAY, 
m23:3t 








UNION NURSERIES, | 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


NEW ADVERTISRMEN TS, 











ALL 








M. AERERAÆET., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


KINDS OF BUILDINGS. 


CHEAP and DURABLE 
ANY ONE CAN PUT IT ON! 


(3" SEND FOR CIRCULAR .&9 


TR., & CO. 


BINCHAM, Agent, 


{0 {-2 North Clark St., CHICACO, ILLS. 
Cincinnati, O. 


St. Louis, Mo, 





has been known to fail. 


Good for man or beast. 
stockmen in this country. 
satisfaction or money refunded. Send 2 cent 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK REMEDY 


GIVE STOCK INSURANCE MEDICINE. 


Wational Grease Heel Lotion. 


A positive cure for Scratches, Cracked Heels and Grease Heels. 


NATIONAL COLIC REMEDY. 


Can you afford to take the risk when you can insure their lives for $1.00? It never 
Send for Testimonials. 


NATIONAL SPANISH LINIMENT. 


It has a reputation unequalled among the most prominent 
Price, $).0v. 2 ~ cies werhe 


Price, $3.00. 


We guarantee these aye FN to give perfect 
stamp for our Practical Doctor Book, or $1.00 


for both. They ure the prescriptions of the most neted veterinarians in this country. 


CO0., 40 Michigan St., CHICAGO 





Ore 
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42 LaSalle St., CHICACO. Beautifully Mlustrated. Sent Free. : 
Write forit Now. All the Finest Flower Seeds, Plants and Balbs—New Seed Oats, Corn, Potatoes, Vegetables and @raii 





PREPARED 


Send for “Saly Sayings.” 
Write for Prices. — Lots 
on Car at your Railway 
Station. Address 

E.S. Fitcu, Bay City, Mich. 


FERTILIZING SALT. 





THOSE WHO BELIEVE that Nature 
em Will work off a Cough ora 
Cold should understand that this MAY be 
done, but at the expense of the Constitu- 
tion, and we all know that repeating this 
dangerous practice weakens the Lung 
Powers and terminates in a Consumptive's 
Grave. Don't take the chances; use DR. 
BIGELOW’S CURE, which is a-safe, 
pleasant and speedy cure for all Throat 
and Lung Troubles. * In 50 cent and dol- 
lar bottles. DR. Ww. B. YOUNG, Knoxville, lowa., 


says: ‘‘My wife has used Bree 
for lung trouble and finds it an excellent remedy.’’ 
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t Laber Sav ? 
ever invented for dizging holes in 
the ground. ‘This machine works on 
& new prineéple, and is unlike any- : 
thing in the market. It is neither 
Plunger ‘ent is driven in 
a theground with a driving rod which 
es works ins pipe simfar to a tele- 
scope.. Veeclaim for this tool: F 
ist. That one men can dig from } 
two tothree hundseé holes two feet 
— in eet! grerand in one day.. ‘ 
2d. Thatit willdig holes any size 
or depthirequired. 
sd. That it willwerk successfully 4 
in very hard or rough ground where 
other diggers and:augers will not 
m work at all, 4th. You stand up | 
Hien straight while nsing it,consequently - 
£4 10 buck-breaking work is required. 
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APEST, HANDIEST and BEST. 
SAVES ONE MAN. 


For Price, Descriptien and Guarantee, address 


G.3. FOOS & CO., SPRINGFIELD, 0, 
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LAN DS 600,000 


ACRES 


OF FIRST-CLASS 


TIMBER LANDS 


in Northern Wisconsin 


For sale on easy terms: to Actual Settlers. 
Rich.seil—heathful climate—good drinking water—fue 
market facilities—steady demand for labor at OG. 
wages. NO DROUTHS, NO GRASSHOPPER PLAGU no 
excLowns, Ra gg with maps, pamphiet: 
etc., furmishe REE. resg 
, LAND COMMISSIONER, 

W. C. R. R. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Catalpa Speciosa Seed. 
y d Ev 
Forest an ——* 


R. DOUGLAS & son. 
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fILE and BRICK Agee, For Steam or 
MACHINERY. F Horse Power 
Chandler & Taylor, jie SEND FOR 
Indianapolis, Ind. | CIRCULAR. 
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Little Prairie Ronde, Mich. 
“CELERY CULTURE,” 
by a pioneer grower in Kalamazoo, giving full 
and explicit directions, from the preparing of the 
soil to the harvesting of the crop. In neat pam- 
phlet form for 25c. Price listof froit trees and 


plants free, Address 
at J.N. STEARNS, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


5 RELIABLE 
Low's GanpensEED 


MARKET Gardeners’ Trade A SPECIALTY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND FOR IT. 


RARON LOW, S22. “me 


TREES | 


Apple! Cherry! Pear ! 
Plum! Peach ! 








PHOEN 





The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued Marck and Sept., 
each year. 49-280 pages, 
814 x11}, inches, with over 
3,500 illustrations —a 
whole Picture Gallery. 

GIVES Wholesale Prices 
dtrect to consumers on all goods for 
personal or family use. Tells how to 
order, and gives exact cost of every= 
thing you use, eat, drink, wear, or 
have fan with. These INVALUABLE 
BOOKS contain information gleaned 
from the markets of the world. We © 
will mail a'copy FREE to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 10 cts. to defray 
txpense of mailing. Let us hear from 
you, Respectfally, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
£27 & 229 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


‘a FL nN ey 


> 4° CINCINNATI, OHIO. + 
mrh23eow18t 








| pad ery abe Cards, 10c,Game 
|Authors,10¢, Acme Card Factory, Clinteaville,Ct, 








Low’s Coven Cours | & 
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bem. Price only 10 cents, w 
be deducted from the first order. Bw 
ONLY VICK’S SEEDS, AT HEADQUARTERS, 
. JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, XM’ 
15,22; j5,1952,9,16 ;m2,9, 16,23,30506 


T CTEDS SY THE U, 8S. COV'’T 
HELIN 5* THE FAST MAIL. 


Burlington 
Route 


C.B.8 0.R.R. 


‘it as the only line with its own track from 


CHt GO TO DENVER, 
Either by way.cf Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
chison or Kansas City. 
it connects in Union Depots with through trains from 
NEW ¥ORK, PHILADELPHIA, ON 
and.ati Eastern points. It is the principal line to 
SANFRANCISCO, PORTLAND & GITY OF MEXIC 
itteaverses a# of the six — States of rt 
‘TOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, 
with: beanch'liaes to all their important cities ané 


ns. ‘ 
‘From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, # runs, 
‘every day in ‘the year from one to three * 
equipped through trains over itsowa tracks.b Oy 

Chicago and mtg har 
Ay 























Chicago and Kansas Ci 
Chicage and To 22* 
Ch ‘Oo and Gedar Rapide, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 


Peoria and Council Biuffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louls and St. Paul, 
Kansas —A— Denver 
Kansas City and St.-Paul, f 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
fer ali points in Narthwest, Waet and Southwest. 
tts ment is complete aad first class in ev 
cael. and at afi important points interlocking 
Bwitchee sind — are used, insuring com- 
ees ieee Soe braces 
r e Burlington ’ n 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or a —* 
T. J. POTTER 1st V.P. & Gen. Mon., Ooacoo. 
HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mor., CHicaco, 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aat., CHicago. 








The Shortest and Best Route from 
DETROIT 


to Adrian, Auburn, Fort Wayne, Pera, tndianap 
olis, Louisville and points south; 


Lafayette, Danville, Decatur, Springfield, St. 
Louis, Kan-as City, and points west 
and Southwest. 


CHICAGO 


and pointe in the Northwest. 
Two solid trains daily between Detroit and Cai- 
cago, Detroit and Indianapolis, Detroit and St. 
uis. 


Calitornia Excursion Bureau. 


A fall line of Round Trip Tickets to all land 
po.nts in Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and Texas. 
' a. F. WOLFSCHL«GER, 
Ticket agent, Detroit. 
W. H. KNiGHT, 
F. CHANDLER, Commercial Ag’t, Detroit. 
G. P.& T. ag’t, St. Lonis, Mo. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 












* 190 & 201 Clark Bt., Chicago, 
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PRUPARED  ROOHTNG! 


RAS APE 





VHE MIOHIGAN FARMER. 


April 6, 1886. 












Gocee 


FOREVER YOUNG. 








“Zhe wide world hastens on its way; 
‘The gray -haired century nears its close; 
As norrow deepens day by day: 
‘Phe Summer blush forsakes the rose. 
Bat, darling, while your voice I hear, 
Aad while your dark brown eyes I see, 
Sai months, and sur less seasons drear, 
‘Are all the same, all glad, to me. 
Despair oan never reach me 
While your soft hand I hold: 
While your eyes love and teach me, 
I never thal. grow old! 


‘They say that love forsakes the old ; 
Thai pastion pales and fades away; 
Whateven love's bright locks of gold 
Auet lose their charm and change to gray. 
But, darling, while your heart is mine, 
And while I feel that you are true, 
Hor me the skies will ever ehine 
‘With Sum mer light and tenderest blue. 
Yes, let old age ceride me! 
1 scorn his mocking tongue, 
Dear love, with you beside me, 
Iam forever young! 
—Beigravia. 





— —⸗ 


LOVE’S SHASON. 





Way, never ack, beloved, oh, why 80 late? 
marvel I could see yet love thee not. 

Love's secrets lie within the beok of fate, 
Uneiphered and untanght. 

‘She self-same star shines in its lofty sphere, 
The poet sees and sees a hundred times, 

Before from silvery clouds emerging clear, 
*Jis wooed in deathless rhymes. 

The self-same melody, unseized, ignored, 
May float for years in the composer’s brain, 

@ne day he careless strikes his harp’s chord, 
To find a god-like strain. 

And countless suns rose o'er the Summer seas, 
Before that rosy glow the painter caught, 

Transferred to canvas, for all t{me to be 
The fadeless dawn of thought. 


So soul by soul for years may dwell alone, 
Yet side by side; no morta] tongue can tell 
SHow word or smile or look doth make them one, 
Therein love's miracle ! 
—— 


Miscellaneous. 


A SACRIFICE. 

Many years ago I had a friend, Kenneth 
Aambert. He was younger than myself, 
at that time five or six and twenty, full of 

aspirations for a better, purer existence 
‘than the life we lead. 

His day dream, cherished for a long 
time, was to leave society, and, chooeing 
wome retired spot, live there alone with 
mature, in study and contemplation. 

“Talk” his friends called it when they 
heard of it. But Kenneth, through all his 
‘work—and he was no idler—retained the 
motion of this plan. At last an unexpect- 
edlegacy enabled him to leave the bar and 
purchase the chosen site for his new 
home. 

It was a ruined chapel on the side of a 
moor, a place he had known all his life. 
Of the wayside chapel nothing was left 
bat an archway. Behind this he had new 
walls built, dividing the house into two 
xeoms, one over the other. When all was 
completed he went there. Some people, I. 
know, thought him mad; his sisters laugh- 
ed, saying he would soon be tired of his 
scheme. I believed in him. I would glad- 
ly have joined him, but a man with a wife 
and child is not a free agent. He cannot 
retire into a life of contemplation, how- 

ever much he may wish it. 

I went to see Kenneth in his new home. 

‘The place was almost inaccessible; had not 
Kenneth met on the hilltop. and shown 
me the way over moor and moss I should 
mever have found it. The chapel was in a 
sfopse; a wild stream brawled by it. The 
oak, alder, and holly were restrained by a 
fence from encroaching on the chapel, 
and marsh plants thrust their stems 
through thebars. The nearest house was 
a farm half a mile away. Kenneth’s bed- 
room was simple, his sitting-room fur- 
nished in’perfect taste. On the walls some 
fine etchings, a plaster relief whence 
@miléed the homely face of Socrates, on a 
bracket an image of Budda., Between 
these was an engraving of Dore’s Vale of 
Tears. Books, too, there were in plenty, 
and the fox terrier—such were Kenneth’s 
companions. 

**And nature,” he said when I made 
this-remark. 

“*And here it is that you will stay, in 
peace and quiet,” [ said, ‘‘ until your mis- 
sion sends you forth.” 

**Peace and quiet?” he answered, smil- 
dng; ‘‘no, those are not forme. I havea 
presentiment that this ideal will not last 
jong. I shall marry.” 

I looked incredulously at him. He 
showed me his hand. “It is written 
here,” he said; ‘‘ I see it only too plainly, 
Far as it is from my desires it is fated.” 

For more than six months I heard noth- 
dng of Kenneth. We went for the winter 
te Torremouth, I and my wife, and to our 
surprise and pleasure found the Lamberts 
thad the hofise next our own. We had a 
fiat, and on the flat below us lived Mrs. 
‘Wernay. Mrs. Vernay was the belle of 
Torremouth, and justly; I never saw any 
woman so beautiful, never shall again see 
guch a face. She was tall and slight, wii 
gfair skin, blue eyes shaded with dar’ 
lashes, and her shapely head crowned 
with really golden hair. No art was there, 
it was all nature, nature in her utmost 
perfection. She was young, a widow, said 
to be enormously rich, but had she been a 
beggar maid we all should have worship- 
ed her. Young, old, single, married, there 
‘were none but paid homage at her shrine. 

¥rank Lambert was badly bitten by her 
charms. He was two-and-twenty, home 














- or his first long leave. Mrs. Vernay en- 


couraged him more than any of the 
others; perhaps being such a boy she look- 
ed on him asassfe game. I know that 
she stole his heart with the first glance of 
‘her violet eyes, and that he has never re. 
wovered from her influence. 

‘We were sitting together one afternoon 
in the Lamberts’ drawing room when 
Kenneth walked in. Torremouth was not 
more than ten miles from his retreat, and 


. the had walked over, not to pay his moth- 


er a passing Visit, but to stay if she would 
have him. 

Did any mother ever refuse to receive 
her eldest son? How the girls laughed at 


him! declaring their prophecies true and 
saying he was weary of solitude. I felt a 
little surprised at him. Only one person 

her faith in him; this was Grace 
Cheslyn, the girls’ friend, almost like an- 
other sister. She was staying with them, 
and upheld Kenneth whatever we might 
say. 

Mrs. Vernay dined that night with the 
Lamberts, coming in like some beautiful 
being from another world, jewels glinting 
in her dress, and in her hair a snake that 
glittered with diamonds and rubies. 

We all came and paid court to her. 
Kenneth included. She looked with in- 
terest athim, saying: : 

‘Ah! The Hermit brother. I have so 
wanted tosee you. Have you left your 
seclusion?” 

‘*Yes, we all knew he would,” quoth 
Marie Lambert. ‘‘The cold weather on 
that moor could not be endured.” 

“My sister is mistaken,” said Kenneth. 
‘I left for other reasons, and did not par- 
ticularly like: coming away from my soli- 
tude.” 

“We will teach you the pleasures of 
society,” Mrs. Vernay cried. ‘Solitude is 
horrible. Man was not made to live 
alone.” é 

Did I see Kenneth wince? I could not 
tell. 
Then Grace came, asking Mrs. Vernay 
to write in her birthday book. And the 
beauty inscribed ‘Lily Vernay” in a 
clear, beautiful writing, matchless as her- 
self. 

Kenneth read it over Grace’s shoulders. 

‘“* Your name is Lilith,” he said to Mrs. 
Vernay. 

“Who told you that?” she asked, and 
he replied: 

“T know it,” without offering any ex- 
planation. 

‘Lilith! horrid!” murmured Grace, as, 
with Frank, Mrs. Vernay moved toward 
the piano. 

“I think it pretty; why horrid?’ Marie 
asked. ’ 

“Do you know about Lilith?” her 
friend replied. ‘‘She was Adam’s first 
wife, and for transgression was turned 
out of Paradise. She is the enemy of all 
little children, and when Jewish babies 
are born the nurses write ‘ Lilith, avaunt!’ 
against the wall, lest she should come and 
kill the child. And tradition says that she 
still haunts the world as a beautiful wo- 
man, who entices men to marry her, and 
then strangles them in her golden hair.” 

“A tradition,” said I, ‘‘ something like 
the legends of the Greek Lamia.” 

‘‘How do you know: that there is not 
truth in traditions and folly in rejecting 
them?” Kenneth asked. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Vernay was singing 
song after song, and with every note 
stealing away a bitof Frank’s heart. And 
her music won Kenneth to her side, for 
he took his brother’s place at the piano, 
and stood there turning over her pages— 
I believe in all the wrong places, for he 
looked more in her face than at the music. 

I confess that in those day I was vexed 
with Kenneth, for he seemed to have 
taken a sudden and inexplicable plunge 
into the society which a few months 
previously he had abjured for ever. There 
seemed only one explanation—his ideal 
hfe had proved dull and irksome. Every- 
where I met him, chiefly with Mrs. Ver- 
nay; often Frank was with them, a woe- 
begone, undesired third party. And the 
girls declared that it was a shame Ken- 
neth, who railed against marriage, should 
come and steal her away from his brother. 

A few women there were who disliked 
Mrs. Vernay. My wife was one of them, 
and well enough we all knew the reason. 
For when, with maternal pride, she one 
day showed off the children to the pretty 
widow, Mrs. Vernay turned from them 
with a cold look of disgust, saying, ‘‘I 
detest children.” An insult no mother 
could forgive. ‘“‘That unnatural woman,’ 
my wife from henceforth called her. 

How lovely she looked at the Christmas 
ball when, radiant with delight, she cross- 
ed the room to say to me, ‘Look at the 
progress of my conversion. Here is Her- 
mit Kenneth in this frivolous scene.” 

“I wish I was at the chapel,” Kenneth 
himself remarked; and certainly no man 
looked so unsuited to a ballroom. He had 
grown pale and thin during his solitary 
life, and wore a thoughtful air I never be- 
fore had noticed in him. 

**Why on earth don’t you go back!” 
saidI. ‘‘ Nothinghas surprised me more 
than your appearance here.” F 

‘¢ T knew it would be so,” he answered. 
**T had to come.” ; 

Thén in that incongruous place he be- 
gan telling me his experience in that wild 
solitude. 

“TI began to think my life there useless, 
amere indulgence of my own tastes. I 
read and thought, but the mysteries of 
life seemed as unfathomable as ever. One 
evening I felt myself no longer alone. I 
saw nothing. I heard nothing, yet I ab 
sorbed this command into my being: ‘Go 
into the world, for there is a life you must 
save, ademon you must vanquish, and the 
life you have led has given you power to 
fight and conquer. The world will mock, 
and your friends misunderstand you, but 
heed them not. By this token know both 
destroyer and destroyed.’ Then across the 
floor of my room glided a glittering snake, 
unlike anything we see upon English 
moors. And I, obeying the command, 
came here to find the destroyer.” 

At that moment he trembled, touched 
my arm, and bid me look across the room. 
There stood Frank and Mrs. Vernay—she 
with the jeweled snake twisted in her 
hair, he with another, a bracelet of hers, 
clasped around his wrist; some joke had 
passed between them, and she had slip- 
ped iton, 

‘*My dear Kenneth, these are fancies, 
nothing but fancies,” I said; for his man- 
neralarmed me. ‘ You can’t think that 
anything more dangerous than a boyish 
love affair can result from Frank’s friend- 
ship with Mrs. Vernay.” 

** Lilith!” was all he said. 

“Tell me, how did you guese her name!” 

Tt came to meas that command came, 
when I saw her write,” he replied. Then 
crossing the room, he asked the beauty to 
dance, taking her away from Frank. 

I believe bets passed between the men 
at the Torremouth Clubs as to which of 
the brothers would marry beautiful Mrs. 
Vernay. I confess I wondered myself 








whether Kenneth would relinquish his | 


noble schemes and marry like any other 
ordinary mortal. f rarely saw him with- 
out Mrs. Vernay. He rode with her, 
drove with her, spent long hours in her 
pretty drawing-room, and walked with 
her on the esplanade. I asked him what 
was coming from all this, and had for re- 
ply. ‘‘IfI don’t marry her, Frank will’: 
—an answer which at the time struck me 
as strange. 

And one day Frank came to my wife to 
pour into her sympathetic ears wild, fierce 
ravings against his brother. Why had 
Kenneth talked all that nonsense about 
celibacy and seclusion when he came and 
took away the only woman Frank ever 
would, ever could, love? 


And thus we heard of Kenneth’s€ngage- 


ment to the beautiful Mrs. Vernay. 

All the men in the place envied him, 
but never in my life have I seen so*grave 
and gloomy a lover. Yet, like all the 
other men who met her, he seemed. to 
adore her. I never heard any one ques- 
tion his devotion. Perhaps their eyes 
were blinded. I know weall pitied Frank. 
And the time passed merrily by to the 
wedding day, Mrs. Vernay growing daily 
more beautiful. 

Once she passed me as I walked with a 
friend on the esplanade. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. ‘‘What 
a likeness!” 

“To whom?” I asked. 

“To a peasant girl in the Black Forest 
who a few years #go created a great stir 
in her village. All the young fellows 
were in love with her; she married one of 
them, and a few days later he was found 
dead in his bed, the bride having vanished 
no one knew whither.” 

‘‘An unpleasant story,” I said, little 
pleased to notice Kenneth near me, who 
must have heard every word. 

- © Of course, it is only a chance like- 
ness,” said my friend. 

‘‘ Lilith!” murmured Kenneth as he 
passed me. 

A week or two later and there was a 
fashionable wedding in Torremouth, dis- 
mal asare all such festivities. Kenneth 
had begged his might be quiet, but Mrs. 
Vernay laughed in his face. 

‘You ridiculous boy!” she said; ‘‘ peo- 
ple will think youare ashamed of me.” 

The only member of the family not 
present was Frank. He had rejoined his 
regiment. 

It was over—breakfast, speeches, and 
all—and I was refreshing myself by a 
walk near the sea. 

A total stranger came up and addressed 
me, inquiring about that morning’s wed- 
ding. Heappeared to have been a specta- 
torin the church. Among other things, 
he asked the bride’s name. 

“‘ She was a Mrs. Vernay,” I replied. 

‘* Ah,” he said, ‘‘ I thought I knew her 
again.” 

‘“* May I ask where you met her?” 

“In Ceylon. Shecame out as a bride 
—after three weeks—” He paused, butI 
begged him to go on. 

“It is an uppleasant story,” he said. 
‘“‘ Her husband was found strangled in his 
bed. They said one of the Syces had done 
it, but some thought Mrs. Vernay could 
have explained the matter.” 

I asked no further questions—a voice 
saemed to whisper in my ear, “ Lilith!’ 
and the stranger went on his way. 

But I forgot my forebodings as the days 
passed, bringing nothing but good news of 
Kenneth and his wife as they traveled in 
the lake district.. We talked of them, of 
the weather they must be enjoying, and 
speculated as to their future home, as yet 
undetermined. 

One night after my wife had goneto 
bed I was lingering over the fire. Care- 
lessly I raised my eyes toward a mirror 
hung above the mantelpiece and then my 
attention was riveted by the reflection that 
met my eyes. It was no repetition of the 
room I was in, but a faithful picture of 
Ke nneth’s retreat at the chapel. 

I saw the door open and a flood of pale 
moonlight stream intotheroom. I saw 
Kenneth and his wife enter as from a long 
journey, andI noticed her passing round 
the room looking at his treasures while he 
lit a lamp. She had something in her 
hands gleaming against her dress, and I 
noted how she stole behind him as he bent 
over the light. Then acloud of vapor 
arose from the lamp, and he turned to 
face her, stern and unyielding. She 
threw herself kneeling, praying at his 
feet; but he never flinched; then she rose, 
changing into a tall, thin, pale figure, 
with a death-like face and hollow, gleam- 
ing eyes. Still he never faltered, and 
with acry this being rushed through the 
half-open door into the moonlight. The 
vision haunted’ me, though in every way 
possible I tried reasonably to account for 
it. 

The next morning I left Torremouth by 
the earliest train, stopped at the station 
nearest Kenneth’s retreat, and with some 
little difficulty found my way to the 
hapel. All was lonely and deserted, yet 
I seemed to note hanging round the room 
faint traces of that smoke-like vapor. 

I returned to Torremouth telling my- 
self that it was but fancy, and that Ken- 
neth, with his wife, was in Westmoreland. 

At home, to my surprise, I found Frank 
waiting to see me. — 

I have seen Kenneth,” were his first 
words. 

‘* When?” I-cried. 

** He came to me iast night; I have seen 
her, too,” (lowering his voice,) ‘‘ in her 
true form. I know, now all that he did 
forme. See—he gave me this.” 

It was a noose made of a thick coil of 
woman’sgolden/hair. — 

From that time to this I have never 
again seen Kenneth Lambert, nor has any 
one else. 

Now, perhaps, you may call me a silly 
old fool for thinking anything superna- 
tural lay behind these circumstances. 
You may call Kenneth mad, as many do, 
and find excellent reasons to account for 
everything else. 

Ihave told neither more nor less than 
I saw. Put what interpretation you 
please upon it, I can offer none. 

Was she Lilith? 

I cannot tell. But she cost the life (no 
matter how it ended) of one of the noblest 
men I ever knew. And Frank still suffers 
from having once been beneath her in- 
fluence.—Belgravia.? 
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If all flesh is grass the fat girl atthe dime 
museum must be a sort of a haymow. 


A MOUNTAIN ROMANCE. 


One April morning, while the sun was 
shining down in Silver City Seleni and 
her father came slowly intotown. There 
was snow still in the mountains—many 
feet of snow—but it had melted in the 
valley, and the wooden pavements of the 
little mining camp were as dry as though 
it were July. 

Over in Hallelujah Gulch a great strike 
had been made, and numbers of prospec- 
tors thronged the streets, and stood in 
groups at everycorner. One rough miner 
turned and looked after Seleni and her 
father and the old hand-organ. 

‘This ’ere’s a city, now, boys!” he cried. 
** Just look at the organ-grinder come to 
town.” 

‘*Give us a tune, old man!” called outa 
second miner. : 

“Let him alone, boys,” said a third. 
‘**He is blind.” ! 

Seleni led her father down the narrow 
street, and piloted him safely through the 
noisy crowd. As she turned a corner she 
spied an unpretending restaurant. 

‘‘Dinner fifty cents,” the sign read, and 
she paused before the open door. 

‘‘ We'll go in and git some dinner, dad. 
I’m fearful hungry.” 

She led her father to one of the small 
tables, and slipped the organ from his 
back. Then she drew an old bandana 
handkerchief from her pocket and untied 
one corner. A little roll of nickels drop- 
ped out on to the table. 

**Got enough, Seleni?” asked her fath- 
er, anxiously. His quick ear had caught 
the click of tk e coins. 

‘*Lots,” said Seleni, shortly. 

She hastily tied up the money, and go- 
ing to the counter, ordered dinner for 
her father, and for herself—only a bowl 
of mush and milk. 

‘I was pretty near starved,” said the 
old organ-grinder, as he ate his roast beef 
with a good relish. ‘‘H’aint the meat 
real good, Seleni?” 

‘* Bet your life!” answered Seleni, calm- 
ly taking a sip of milk. 

‘* And the tomatoes, and the rice pud- 
din’,” added her father. 

**Yes, dad, but don’t stop to talk,” said. 
Seleni. 

Seleni soon finished her own simple din- 
ner, and leaned back in the stiff, wooden 
chair. Two miners near by looked up 
admiringly. Seleni’s eyes were large and 
black, as had been those of her Italian 
mother, who had died when she was born. 
Heavy braids of - blue-black hair were 
wound around her head, and her cheeks 
and lips were crimson. Her old straw 
hat was tied down with a faded ribbon; 
her dark blue dress was stained and shab- 
by. She wore a blanket shawl around 
her slender shoulders. ° 

** We've had a splendid dinner, h’ain’t 
we?” said her father, rising and taking 
the organ on his back. ; 

Seleni paid the restaurant keeper, and 
tied up a few nickels that remained. Then 
she took her father’s arm and led him to 
the corner of the street. 

‘* We'll stop and play here,: dad.” 

Her father patiently began to turn the 
crank of the old organ. Seleni stood be- 
side him and eagerly scanned the faces of 
the passers-by.. Few seemed to think the 
music was worth paying for. A lady gave | 
Seleni a ten-cent piece, and a miner care- 
lessly tossed a quarter toward them. 

But their supper and a night’s lodging. 
were to be paid for, and very few nickels 
were left in the bandana handkerchief. 

It grew late at last. The organ-grinder 
had played through all his tunes. 

“You are tired, dad,” said Seleni, as 
her father paused. ‘‘ We'll go and find a 
place to sleep.” 

‘We don’t want no supper, do we, Se- 
leni? We had such a hearty dinner.” 

** Yes, dad,” said Seleni, faintly. 

“And it was late, too,” added the old 
man. ‘‘It must ha’ been ’most one 
o'clock.” 

**Be you hungry, dad?” asked Seleni, 
anxiously looking into his face. 

“Not a mite,” answered her father, 
very cheerfully. ‘‘And ‘spose I play a 
little longer. ’Tain’t dark yet, isit? Let’s 
walk along!’’ 

They turned a corner and ‘found them- 
selves on a side street in a quiet neighbor- 
hood. There were lace curtains at the 
windows of some of the small cabins. 

An open door gave 8 glimpse of a bright 
Brussels carpet. Suddenly a young girl 
appeared at a window, and raising the 
sash, very carelessly tossed out into the 
street a beautiful, half-withered bouquet 
of hot-house flowers. 

Seleni quickly glanced up at the lady, 
who was young, and had fair hair. This 
much she remembered always. 


The bouquet rolled to the young girl's 
feet, then stopped. She stooped and 
picked up the flowers. They were only a 
little faded; some of the roses were quite 
fresh and fragrant. It mnst have been a 
beautiful bouquet, once. Why did the 
young lady throw it away so soon? 

It was near seven o’clock. Seleni and 
her father had paused before a large hotel; 
the piazza in front;was crowded with men. 
Some of them gazed at the girl who stood 
80 patiently beside the old organ. Her 
hat had slipped back, and her black hair 
lay in rings on her smooth, white fore- 
head. Seleni did not know how pretty 
she was, and wondered why the men 
started at her so. She knew she was tired 
and hungry. She wished some one would 
toss them some money. 

A young man came down the steps. He 
wore a blue flannel shirt, and his coat 
‘was quite as shabby as the one Seleni’s 
father wore. He stood in front of the 
organ, with his bands in his pockets. For 
a few moments he did not speak, but 
seemed to be listening to the music. And 
then his eye fell on the flowers. 

‘Where'd you git ’em?” he asked, sud- 
denly. 

“Found ’em,” answered Seleni, quite 
as shortly. 

He came a step nearer, and held out 
his hand. 

‘* Let me see ’em.” 

Seleni drew back hastily. 

“Pay for’em first. I'll sell’em cheap,” 
she said: — 

He thrust his hand still deeper into hi, 
pocket, then tossed a silver dollar on the 
top of the old organ. Then he took the 
flowers, and studied them intently as he 





“Tell me where you got ‘em,” he asked 
pleadingly. 

“Found ‘em,” Seleni said again. 
lady throwed ’em out the winder.” 

The young man said something under 
his breath, then turned and walked away: 
Seleni had seen the color come to his face, 
and a hurt look in his eyes... As she look- 
ed after him he gave the bouquet a toss, 
and it fell in the muddy street, only to be 
crushed the next instant by the wheels of 
& passing wagon. 

“H’ain’t there enough money yet?” 
asked her father, touching her arm. 

“Yes, dad,” she answered. ‘‘ We'll go 
and get some supper, and then we'll find 
a place to sleep.” 

The little parlor of Mrs. Murphy’s lodg- 
ing house was crowded with miners that 
evening. Seline left her father seated con- 
tentedly in a corner, and stole quietly out 
of the front door. She was so used to an 
out-door life, that she felt suffocated in a 
small and close room. 

Some one sat on the lower step, with 
his head resting on hishands. Helooked 
up and saw Seleni, as she stood hesitat- 
ingly in the doorway. a 

‘Don’t be afraid,” he saia kindly. 

It was the young man who had bought 
the flowers. 

Seleni sank down on the steps, and drew 
— old blanket shaw! still closer around 

er. 

“It’s cold out here,” said the young 
man. ‘“‘ Mebbe you’d better go in.” 

“I b’aint cold,” answered Seleni. ‘I’m 
most always outdoors.” 

“Where'd you say you found the 
posies?” he asked, suddenly raising his 
head. 

A young lady throwed ’em out. She 
had yeller hair. It was a house with 
white curtains at the winders. I didn’t 
set no price on the flowers,” she added, 
hastily. You needn’t have paid so mu 
for’em.” ' 

I hain’t complainin’ of the price,” said 
the young fellow. ‘‘They cost me a pile 
to begin with.” 

“Did you give ’em to her?” asked 
Seleni, curiously. 

“Yes,” he answered, shortly; ‘more 
fool, too!” 

‘*They were faded,” remarked Seleni, 
consdlingly. 

“Yes,” he said, bitterly. ‘She'd had 
’em twelve hours,” 

His head dropped on his hands again. 

I wouldn’t care,” said Seleni, softly. 

The young man glanced at her. Seleni’s 
eyes were-soft with sympathy; she looked 
so fair in the moonlight. 

‘* How old be you?” he asked abruptly. 

‘*Seventeen,” she answered, wonder- 
ingly. 

“‘And you travel around with your 
father?” ‘ 

“Yes,” said Seleni. “Dad likes to 
travel. He won’t let me do nothin’,” she 
replied, proudly. ‘‘He says he reckons 
he can support me.” 

‘Can you write?” looking eagerly into 
her pretty face. 

‘* Considerable,” answered Seleni. 
was to public school once.” 

I b’ain’ got no edication,” said the 
young man, sadly; ‘‘and I want to get a 
letter writ.” 

“Tl do it,” offered Seleni, eagerly. 

‘Will you, now?” and the young fellow 
sprang up. ‘Come on into the kitchen. 
There’s never nobody there.” 

In a few minutes he bad brought Seleni 
a sheet of paper and pen and ink. They 
were alone in the little kitchen that was 
scarcely more than a shed, and the girl 
seated herself at the pine table.. 

“‘Begin *Darlin’ Lizzie,’” said the 
young map, leaning anxiously over her 
shoulder. 

In a cramped hand and very slowly, 
Seleai wrote: ‘Darling Lizzie.” 

‘Tell her I love her!” he burst out. 
‘Tell her I’m going over to Red Moun- 
tain to-morrow, but she can write to me. 
Jim Conroy’ll read me her letter. She 
needn’t say nothin’ but Yes or No. Got 
it all down?” 

‘*Pretty near,” said Seleni. 
me such an awful lot.” 

She was handling the pen awkwardly. 

A bright color had come to the young 
man’s cheeks. His hair was light, almost 
golden, just the color of the young lady’s, 
Seleni thought. She glanced down at the 
letter. Would ‘‘ Darling Lizzie” say Yes 
or No? 

**Got done?” said her new friend. ‘‘I’ll 
take it over to the post office.” 

He sealed the envelope carefully and 


“A 


sey 


**You told 


put it tenderly in his pocket... Then he 


held out his bronzed hand. 

‘*Good-bye. I’m much obliged to you. 
If I don’t never see you again, I wish you 
good luck.” 

As he passed Seleni’s chair a silver dol- 
lar dropped into her lap. 


The next April Seleni and her father 
found themselves once more crossing Red 
Mountain on their way to Silver City. 
Seleni had grown a little taller but she 
looked much the same. Her dress was 
still shabby, and a forlorn felt hat replaced 
the old black straw. But her lips and 
cheeks were crimson with exercise and 
health. As they came into view of the 
town they passed a group of miners who 
were out prospecting. One of them 
shaded his eyes with his hands, and look- 
ed long at Seleni. 

‘Give us a tune!” he called out to the 
organ-grinder, and the old man obedient- 
ly set down his organ and began to turn 
the crank. 

Then the young miner went slowly to- 
ward Seleni and held out his hand. The 
girl knew him at a glance, and her black 
eyes grew bright with pleasure. 

I didn’t get no answer,” he whispered. 

Seleni looked sorry; then a curious glad- 
ness came to her eyes. 

‘*H’ain’t you seen her?” she asked. 

**No,” answered the young man; ‘‘she 
don’t live here no more.” 

Im sorry,” said the girl; ‘‘I writ it 
plain.” ’ 

‘“?T wasn’t your fault.” . 

Then he looked at her admiringly. 

‘*S’pose I come to see you to-night?” 

The old organ-grinder took up his bur- 
den again, and as they moved away, 
Seleni smiled -over her shoulder at the 
young man with fair hair who looked 
after her as he leaned lightly on his pick. 

A month later a priest at Silver City 
married them. 





turned the bouquet around. 


Seleni was very happy in her new home. 





There were no lace curtains at the cabin- 
windows, for her husband was but a poor 
prospector, with only his youth and hope. 
Her-father still played the old organ, but 
he kept near home that Seleni might see 
him as she glanced up from her work. 

One evening, during the winter, Seleni’s 
husband came home, and as he seated 
himself by the stove, drew a yellow envel- 
ope ‘rom his pocket. It was old and worn 
by much handling, and bore numerous 
post marks, 

“What is it?” asked Seleni, quickly. 

‘‘An old letter fur me,” answered her 
husband. ‘They said it had been foller- 
in’ me round everywhere. I hain’t been 
in one place long the past year. I guess 
“ ain’t much good now. S’pose you read 
t.” 

Seleni took the letter and tore open the 
envelope. There were only a few lines. 

It began ‘‘ Darlin’ Jim,” and was signed 
‘Your own Lizzie.” It stated that the 
writer would marry him at any time. 

‘‘Don’t look so!” cried her husband, as 
Seleni grew deadly white. She did not 
speak, but stood perfectly still with the 
letter clutched in her hand. 

But her husband threw his strong arms 
around her. 

“I'm glad I didn’t get it!’ he cried. 
“Don’t you know I love you best? No- 
body can’t take your place now.”—WN. Z. 
Farmer. 
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Where the State Names Come From. 


Maine—So called from the Province of 
Maine, in France, in compliment to Queen 
Henrietta of England, who, it has been 
said, owned that province. This is the 
commonly received opinion. 

New Hampshire—Named by John 
Mason in 1739 (who, with another, ob- 
tained. the grant from the Crown) from 
Hampshire County in England. The 
former name of the domain was Laconia. 

Vermont—From the French words vert 
mont, or green mountain, indicative of 
the mountainous nature of the State. The 
name was officially recognized Jan. 16, 
1777. 

Massachusetts—Indian name; signify- 
ing ‘‘ the country about the great hills.” 

Rhode Island—This name was adopted 
in 1671 from the Island of Rhodes, in the 
Mediterranean, because of its fancied re- 
semblance to that island. 

Connecticut—This is the English or- 
thography of the Indian word Quon-eh-ta 
cut, which signifies ‘‘ the long river.” » 

New York—Named by the Duke of 
York under cover of title given by the 
English Crown in 1664. 

New Jersey—So called in honor of Sir 
George Carteret, who was Governor of 
the Island of Jersey, in the British Chan- 
nel. 

Pennsylvania—From William Penn, 
the founder of the new colony, meaning 
‘* Penn’s Woods.” 

Delaware—In honor of Thomas West, 
Lord de la Ware, who visited the bay and 
died there in 1610. 





— — Henrietta Maria, the 


ueen of Charles I. of England. 

Virginia—So called in honor of Queen 
Elizabeth, the ‘‘ Virgin Queen,” in whose 
reign Sir Walter Raleigh made the first 
attempt to colonize that region. 

North and South Carolina were origin- 
ally in one tract, called Carolina, after 
Charles IX. of France, in 1601. Subse- 
quently, in 1665, the name was altered. 

Georgia—So called in honor of George 
II. of England, who established a colony 
in that region. 

Florida—Ponce de Leon, who discover- 
ed that portion of North America in 1519, 
named it Florida, in commemoration of 
the day he landed there, which was Pa: qua 
de Flores of the Spaniards, or ‘‘ Feast of 
Flowers’—otherwise known as Haster 
Sunday. 

Alabama—Formerly a .portion of Mis- 
sissippi Territory, admitted into the Union 
as a State in 1819. The name is of Indian 
origin, signifying ‘‘ Here we rest.” 

Mississippi—Formerly a portion of the 
Province of Louisiana. So named in 1800 
from the great river on the western line. 
The term is of Indian origin, meaning the 
** long river.” 

Louisiana—F rom Louis XIV. of France, 
who from some time priorto 1763 owned 
the territory. 

Arkansas—From “‘ Kansas,” the Indian 
name of ‘“‘smoky water,” with the French 
prefix arc—bow. ° 

Tennessee.—Indian name for “‘the’river 
of the big bend,” i. e. the Mississippi, 
which is its western boundary. 

Kentucky—lIndian for ‘‘ at the head of 
the river.” 

Ohio—From the Indian, meaning 
‘‘ beautiful,” previously applied to the 
river which traverses a great part of its 
borders. 

Michigan—Previously applied to the 
lake; the Indian name of a fish-weir. So 
called from the fancied resemblance of 
the lake to a fish-trap. 

Indiana—So called in 1802 from Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Ilinois—F rom the Indian “‘illini,” men, 
and. the French suffix “‘ ois,” together 
signifying ‘‘ tribes of men.” 

Wisconsin—Indian name for 
rushing channel.” 

Missouri—Named in 1820 from the great 
branch of the Mississippi which flows 
through it. Indian term meaning ‘‘mud- 
dy.” 

Iowa—Indian term meaning 
drowsy ones.” 

Minnesota—Indian for ‘‘cloudy weath- 
er.” 

California—The name given by Cortes, 
the discoverer of that region. -He proba- 
bly obtained it from an old Spanish 10- 
mance in which on imaginary island of 
that name is described as abounding in 
gold. . 
Oregon—According to some from the 
Indian oregon, ‘‘ River of the West.” 
Others consider it derived from the Span- 
ish ‘‘ oreganoo,” wild marjoram, which 
grows on the Pacific Coast. 

Texas Siftings: In arecentarticle pub- 
lished in the North American Review Gov. 
Ireland of Texas asserts that the word 
Texas means ‘“‘ welcome,” and that on the 
landing of the first white men on the 
coast of Texas the Indians greeted them 
with the exclamation of “Texas!” or 
** welcome!” - This theory, according to a 
correspondent in the Texas Vorwaerts, is 
not correct. In the ancient Spanish 
archives, stored away in the Land Office 
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at Austin, it appears that certain 
were situated “en el pais delos Tejag? 
or in the country of the Texas, or Tein 
Indians, x and j being Pronounced y * 
It is well known that the Texas oy Tei 
Indians were a tribe of Indians living 
the valley of the Rio Grande, who y, . 
exterminated or driven off by » al 
savage tribe. The word Texas orT 
is the root of the names of all the I 
tribes in Texas and Mexico. The pr 
indicated the locality of the, tribe. 
As-Tejas, or Astees, dwelt on high landy 
of Anahuac. The Tol-Tejas, or Toltecs 
lived as farsouthas Yucatan. The Huy. 
Tejas lived on the Gulf Coast, betwee 
Matamoras and Vera Cruz, and the Tia). 
Tejas were located the State of Coahnil, 
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Louise Michel. 


I visited Louise at her home a few days 
ago, and found her living in three roo, 
rent free, in the third story of an old ten. 
ement house in Levallois-Perret, a sy 
of Paris. I looked for some of the sy, 
benevolent expressions, but saw instead, 
coarsely-clad woman of about 45 y 
with a very strong masculine face, with, 
huge nose, and a very high, ugly fore- 
head. Her voice, instead of being mej. 
fluous to any raving degree, is a monoton. 
ous drone or whine. During the terripj, 
commune Louise Michel, like a counterfeit 
Jeanne d’Arc, was at the head of the 
fighters, urging them to murder and 
rapine, and when the fire companig 
brought their engines to play upon th 
conflagration of the magnificent Tuiller. 
ies, Louise Michel shouted: “Captur 
those engines and throw petroleum on the 
fire with them, instead of water. Bun 
the city, for it does the poor man no 
good.” 

She was sent to New Caledonia as 
state prisoner for the part she took in the 
commune, but was released after a few 
years. Then she placed herself at the 
head of a body of socialistic robbers, simi. 
lar to the London rioters, and after having 
mobbed and robbed several bakeries and 
other places, she was arrested as she wag 
about to lead her gang into the Elysee, 
the home of the French president. For 
this she has been languishing in durance 
vile the last three or four years. Hers is 
one of those morbid organizations which 
thrive only on excitement and notoriety, 
She took it as a personal insult that she 
was released from prison before others of 
her gang, and won’t speak to President 
Grevy now when she passes him on the 
street. 

This fanatic makes science a substitute, 
not only for all government, but likewise 
for all religion, and professes to believe 
in no God and no future. A more irre 
sponsible character cannot be conceived 
than hers, and yet she has a strong influ- 
ence. Last Saturday evening I attended 
a lecture delivered by her to her followers, 
each of whom paid half a franc (10 cents) 
admission. There were about 600 persons 
there, filling the small hall to its utmost 
capacity, while among the listeners in the 
gallery were a number of well-dressed 
ladies. The audience was composed for 
the most part of working-men, and I no- 
ticed the absence of what in America art 
known as “‘toughs.” The silence of 4 
church pervaded the hall, except whe 
the speaker reached a period in he 
breathless monotone. Then the applause 
was spontaneous and rapturous. She 
spoke without notes, in a contmuous 
drawl, an insinuating monotone that con- 
tained a weird magnetism, aside from 
the sense of what she was saying. She 
never raised her voice and never gestict- 
lated, except with her forearms and hand, 
while holding her elbows close to her 
sides. She dresses in mourning for the 
recent death of her mother, and her black 
veil heightened the effect of her weiri 
and dangerous speech, as she rallied het 
followers to prepare for the revolution of 
anarchy, which she predicts; and she 
pointed approvingly to the London riots 
and the French miners’ riots, and ‘the or 
ganization of socialism throughout Amer. 
ica.—Hartford Times. 
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A Stock Gambler. 

A bright and clever young New Yorker 
was taken into a bank as a messenger boy, 
sixteen years ago, and he has been there 
ever since.. He went to school with § 
number of rich men’s sons, made wealthy 
acquaintances and has always moved with 
a set of wide awake and pushing met 
He is a well built, good looking and easy 
going man, with a taste for athletics, and 
is one of those cheerful temperament 
that are never cast down by adverse cit 
cumstances. Ihave known many met 
who tottered for years on the brink of 
financial ruin and have as wide a circle of 
acquaintances among the impecuniout 
ones of the earth, but I don’t think J evet 
met a man who was so everlastingly a 
eeaselessly broke as this one. His salary 
has been steadily increased unti) it hi 
reached the comfortable proportions of 
four thousand a year and his hours 4 
from 10 to 8. He certainly does not spend 
more than $2,000 at home, and al} the rest 
ges in wild pursuit of fortune in the 
stock exchange. Like most Wall Stree 
men, he does not care for small gains, bu! 
is in feverish haste to make a big wil 
His judgment is good enough but he b# 
no patience. A short time ago he 
a seat in the oil exchange for $300. He 
said the value of the seat was sure to at 
vance. He was right. If he had kept the 
seat for a year or so he could have 
for $1,000. But he let it go two weeks 
after the purchase so as to raise funds 
with which to go short on Western Uniol, 
and as Mr. Gould took occasion to kick 
the stock up a half a dozen points J 
then, my friend was wiped out of 
ence with extraordinary rapidity. He # 
at it again now, and always will be # 
long as he is down there. Stock gambliss 
is exactly like card gambling.. There’ 
always be a few cool headed, castit™® 
and crafty winners, and thousands 
failures to emphasize the few succes#es— 
NV. ¥. Cor. of Providence Journal. 











Catarrh is‘a very prevalent and exceeding! 
disagreeable disease; lable, if neglected, 
develop into serious consumption. Hood’* 
Sarsaparilla, acting through the blood, ress 
every part of the system, effecting ‘2 
ard permanent cure: of catarrh: 100 doses #4 
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And chin with # dimple in’t; 
a slender form and a little hand, 
Anda foot for a dainty shoe, 
_And plenty of lovers and kindred and friend 
fooffer their homage to you, 
Be trastfally gay while you hear every day 
That your besuty is without a flaw, 
‘For sometime you may—though I hope, dea: 
won't— 
avs am elderly sister-in-law. 
Audshould you, you'll learn with surprise 
your eyes 
Age feally decidedly green,” 
Phat four mouth aud your chin would too bal 


uit — her very first teen; 
gat your tresses are red, that you're fear 
aw “thin, 
ne HUE yourfoot? ‘‘ Why you never with eas: 
" ore twos,” she igsure, for much smaller is | 
; And she is obliged to wear threes, 
” “gobe tructfally gsy while you hear every da) 
rxxvat your beauty is without a flaw, 
xvr sometime you may—though I hope, dear, 
“ "won't 
- Have an elderly sister-in-law. 
; —Harper’s Baza 








A Lessen in Temperance. 


Just as Justice Coldbath gave the 
nau in a short coat thirty days for ke 
ing @ calf, thrée pigs, and a swarm 
é in his front yard, a citizen 
clothescame into court. That 
his clothes were good, what was left 
them. They were torn in a dozen var 
ties of rent, end dabbled with mud a 
plood. His broken head was bandag 
his hat was crushed, his face disfigur 
), bat old Justice Coldbath was m: 
“« Well, sir,” he snarled, before the citiz 
ould speak. “‘it’s easy enough to : 
‘what's the matter with you!” 

The citizen drew a sigh that sound 
Jike a November breeze, and shook his he: 
despondingly. “‘Same old story,” sa 
thé justice; “ same old thing. You lo 
like a respectable man now, don’t yo 
You are respectable when you are fixe 
ap. I dare say. Merchant, aren’t yo 
Yes, Z knew it. Church member, more 

aly? Wes, {thoughtso. Stand we 
im society, and never slipped up befor 
Yes, str, i know you. Ican pick out yor 
«case every time it comes before m 
Whisky, eh?” Liquor's the troubl 
That's what plays the mischief with yor 
respectable drinker, sir. Brings him t 
the gutterjust as sure as it does the tram, 
Now, sir, I'm going toreform you. I’ 
going to deal justly and harshly and me 
cifully with you for your own sake. [’ 
sock i¢ te yor, so that you’ll never com 
here again. it’s whisky, you say?” 

‘Yes, sir,” said the citizen, feebly 
“‘whisky is the trouble, sir. But fc 
whisky T wouldn’t appear in this disgrac: 
ful, forlorn, painful position. But fc 
‘whisky, £ would be a sound, happy mai 
‘in good, clean clothes, and no headache 

‘But for whisky—.” 

“That'll do,” said the justice, “I kno 
‘the whole story, and am glad you realiz 
your situation so keenly. Maybe you 
contrition will take twenty days and $1 
off your sentence and maybe it won’ 
Now, then;:how much whisky did yo 
drink, and where did you get it?” 

“ Mei” the citizen said, in a faint ton 
of infinite surprise, “I never touched : 
dtop of intoxicating liquor in all my life 
Tam pastor of Asbury M. E. Church, anc 
adranken policeman assaulted me on th 
street half an hour ago and nearly club 
bed me to pieces. Ihave just come to fil 
information and get a warrant for his at 
rest.” 

Old Justice Cokdbath, who is never s 
happy as when delivering a temperancé 

lecture from the bench to a battered ine- 
briate, was so mad at having his lectur 
spoiled that he tried the minister on three 
charges of conspiracy, malicious mischief. 
and contributory negligence, with intent 
to deceive and commit fraud, before he 
would let him go, and then he tried to 
saddle the costs upon him. 


— 
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Fixing a Masher. 

In the first place he was 50 years old, 
baldheaded,and ought to have been asham. 
ed of himself. In the next, he probably had 
& Wife and four or five children in Cleve- 
land, and he had no business running 
after strange gods on a railway train. 


There were about twenty passengers in 


the coach, and of these only five were fe- 


The one who laid over all the 
Test for youth, good looks; and a far- 
away look in hereyes, had a seat all alone, 
and she seemed disposed to peruse a 
novel. 

This old bald head, this old masher in 

an form, on whose wrinkled forehead 

the kiss of a fond wife could yet be “seen 

for sixty cents on the dollar, got his eyes 

On that girl at an early date, and the con- 

had scarcely made his round be- 

fore he walked up the aisle and plumped 

down beside her. She betrayed surprise 

and maidenly modesty. Indeed, she look- 
od too coy and sweet for anything. 

The old masher began to talk, making 
himeelt fully at home, and after a little 
the girl seemed to enjoy his company. 
The rest of us did pity her from the bot- 

of our hearts. So young! So un- 
Sophisticated! So ready to fall into the 
Retbeing prepared for her by that old 
Sravelroofed hyena! , 

It might have been half an hour after 

sat down when we saw the back of his 
neck flush to a deep red, succeeded by a 
Paleness which would have put roller flour 
Way back alongside oftar. Had he found 
® carpet tack? Did the motion of the 


Cats make him seasick? 
We saw her shake her head to em- 
D her words, and pretty soon the 


Old mesher pulled out his wallet and 
Peper $50, and put the bills in her 
d. This was no sooner accomplished 
than he bobbed up, returned to his origi- 
—22* and sat down with a “‘D—n 
— * was heard all over the car. 
42 4 counted the money twice over, 
Hi her head as she finished, and the 
.. » Weutdown behind the lace at her 


Pe bald head! But wasn’t he mad? 
© 8norted and kicked and scraped, and 

hobody ; dared go near him until the train 

ae Dayton and the sad-eyed girl got 
— he spouted. Says he: 

ing Darn my buttons! but we were talk- 


* sweet as. — when she sud- 








